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Chronicle. 


The War.—Immediately after the signing of the ar 
mistice, the German troops began the evacuation of Bel- 
gium and France. The Allied troops closely followed the 
Military Movements, retreating enemy, the Americans ad- 
Nov. 12, pm-Nov. vancing in the direction of Metz and 
In the first stages of the 
evacuation the German troops were reported to be looting 
and in other ways to be violating some of the articles of 
the armistice. A warning from Marshal Foch was effect- 
ive in putting an end to these disorders. On Monday, 
November 18, Marshal Foch, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Allied armies, made his entrance into Metz 
and Strassburg in presence of President Poincaré 
and Premier Clemenceau. With regard to the former 
French territory rewon from Germany, the French Gov- 
ernment is considering the establishment of provisional 
administrative arrangements. The occupation of the ter- 
ritory on the left bank of the Rhine and of the bridge- 
heads to be seized by the Allied troops of occupation at 
various strategic points along the Rhine will speedily 
follow. The evacuation of Belgium progressed rapidly, 
Belgian advance guards entering Brussels on November 
16. While the Germans were everywhere withdrawing 
from Belgian soil, King Albert received a message of 
congratulation from President Wilson in which the latter 
said: “ When facing imminent destruction, Belgium by 
ner self-sacrifice won for herself a place of honor among 
nations, a crown of glory imperishable, though all else 
, were lost.” 

In conformity with the agreement reached by Marshal 
Foch and the German delegates, a period of five days 
was allowed to the enemy in which to hand over to the 
Allied authorities the armament and equipment stipulated 
in the armistice. On inquiry about the places where the 
Germans had placed mines time-fused, the French were 
informed that some had been set in the Ostend station 
and were timed to explode November 13. German offi- 
cers were ordered to locate these explosives. At the 
same time the Allied Commander-in-Chief directed the 
German authorities to send officers to the King of the 
Belgians at Bruges to give information regarding the 
German and Luxemburg railroad and canal systems and 
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the navigation of the Rhine. The enemy has fifteen days 
in which to evacuate Belgium, Luxemburg and Alsace 
and Lorraine. Field-Marshal Hindenburg, at first re- 
ported to have fled to Holland with the ex-Kaiser, 
remained with his troops and is loyally carrying out those 
military terms of the armistice over which he has control. 

A meeting ef German naval delegates with the British 
naval representatives, headed by Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, took place November 16 off Rosyth on the coast 
of Scotland. The purpose of the meeting was to settle 
the final details of the surrender of the German ships as 
specified in the amended armistice. The German dele- 
gates consisted of three delegates from the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Council and four delegates from the People’s 
Council, including Admiral von Hipper. According to 
the agreement made, the German surface warships which 
are to be surrendered must be ready to leave German 
ports on Monday, November 18. The submarines must 
surrender to the Allies and the United States on Novem- 
ber 25. As neutral countries do not seem willing to 
admit German warships into their harbors, it is likely that 
the warships specified in the armistice will have to enter 
Allied ports. The new German Government urged the 
navy to fulfil loyally the terms of the armistice. The 
surrender of German ships deprives Germany of sixty 
per cent of her fighting strength at sea. 

On November 12, Secretary Lansing announced that 
before Marshal Foch and the German delegates signed 
the armistice terms, some important changes had been 
made from the original text which 
had been forwarded to the United 
States Government prior to the Ger- 
man acceptance of the conditions. The original text was 
the one read by President Wilson in his address to Con- 
gress when he announced the end of the war. The more 
important modifications in the terms are as follows: 

In the original text submitted by Marshal Foch, it was 
stipulated in article 12 that “ All German troops at present 
in any territory which before the war belonged to Russia, 
Rumania or Turkey, shall withdraw within the frontiers 
of Germany as they existed on August 1, 1914.” In the 
amended text no change is made with regard to Turkey 
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and Rumania. But it demands the withdrawal of German 
troops from Austria-Hungary, and provides that German 
troops in the territory which belonged to Russia before 
the war shall withdraw within the frontiers of Germany 
“as soon as the Allies, taking into account the internal 
situation of those territories, shall decide that the time 
has come.” This change was evidently made in the fear 
that the withdrawal of the German troops may lead to 
anarchy in those Russian regions now held by the Ger- 
mans. 

In article 7, original text, it was provided that 50,000 
railroad cars should be surrendered; the amended text 
provides for the surrender of 150,000 cars. The first 
text demanded the surrender of 10,000 motor lorries, the 
amended text reduces the number to 5,000. The same 
amended article extends to thirty-one days the period 
within which railroad stock shall be delivered. Article 5 
of the original agreement was substantially changed 
in the amended text. The original text provided that the 
German territories on the left or western bank of the 
Rhine which are to be occupied by the Allies “ shall be 
administered by the local authorities under the control 
of the Allied and United States army of occupation.” 
The article now reads “ The occupation of these terri- 
tories will be carried out by Allied and United States 
garrisons.” Another important change in article 5 re- 
duces in width the neutral zone established on the right 
or east bank of the Rhine. It retains, however, the pro- 
vision that the Allies shall be permitted to occupy the 
territory within a thirty kilometer radius around Mayence, 
Coblentz and Cologne. 

By the terms of the amended sixteenth article, the Rus- 
sians are given to understand that the Allies will have no 
selfish purpose in entering Russian territory, but shall do 
so only for the purpose of revictualing the country and of 
maintaining order. The original seventeenth article called 
for the unconditional surrender of all German forces in 
East Africa within a month ; now it demands “ the evacu- 
ation of all these forces’ within a period to be fixed by 
the Allies. Article twenty-two originally demanded the 
surrender of 160 submarines; amended, it calls for the 
surrender of the entire submarine fleet by November 25. 
As amended, article 28 calls for the abandonment, not 
only as before of ships, harbor materials, armament, etc., 
but of everything in the way of German material and sup- 
plies on the Belgian coasts. Article 34 which at first pro- 
vided for an armistice of thirty days, with option to ex- 
tend, now provides for the appointment of a permanent 
armistice commission. 

An appeal was made during the week from Dr. Solf, 
the German Foreign Secretary, to Secretary of State 
came from the women of 
Germany to Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
the wife of the President, and to 
Miss Jane Addams, to come to the 
help of Germany in the matter of food, so as to mitigate 
the hard conditions imposed upon it by the terms of the 

‘ 
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armistice and to prevent the starvation of the people. 
To the official note from Dr. Solf, Secretary Lansing 
replied in the name of the President that Mr. Wilson 
was ready to consider favorably the supplying of food- 
stuffs to Germany and to take up the matter immediately 
with the Allied Governments, provided he could be as- 
sured that public order was being and would continue 
to be maintained in Germany and an equitable distribu- 
tion of food could be clearly guaranteed. The appeal 
of the women of Germany, it was reported, was also to 
be referred to the Allies. 

Another message was addressed by Secretary Solf to 
Mr. Lansing, with an appeal to President Wilson to 
permit a German commission to visit this country to lay 
before the American Government the German food sit- 
uation and to assure the taking of steps to buy food- 
stuffs. Under the terms of the armistice the American 
Government considered it impossible to grant this re- 
quest. Moreover, the German Government was asked 
to send such requests by the regular diplomatic chan- 
nels and not to forward them by wireless. ¥ 

From what it has officially learned the American Gov- 
ernment does not think there is any need for such a 
commission. It is well informed as to the food condi- 
tion in the German territories and will obtain all the in- 
formation necessary, in case the situation there should 
change, from Mr. Herbert Hoover, who sailed for Eu- 
rope on November 16. The American Government 
recognized that Germany must be supplied with food in 
order to lessen the danger of disaster, but saw no need 
for immediate action. The Government was informed 
that the food stock in hand in Germany was sufficiently 
large to carry the people over the winter months, but 
later on help must be given her or the people must again 
fall back on war rations. In Washington the opinion 
prevailed that the appeals for food constituted a kind of 
insidious propaganda whose purpose seemed to be to 
sow misunderstanding and discord between the United 
States and the Allied countries. If Germany is at some 
further date supplied with food, it was stated that it 
would be on a different basis from Belgium and other 
countries. It will be necessary for some time at least 
to supply Belgium with food without payment, but Ger- 
many must pay for food sent to her from this’ country. 
Credits will be arranged for Germany and as soon as 
needed the food supply will be sent to her in sufficient 
quantities. ’ 


Austria.—The abdication of Emperor Charles of 
Austria, which occurred November 11, marks the final 
rupture of the dynastic bond which held together the 
many nationalities withifi the former 
Austria-Hungary. In his proclama- 
tion the Emperor stated that since his 
accession to the throne he had incessantly tried to rescue 
his people from the war and had not delayed to work for 
their constitutional rights and national development. 
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“Filled with an unalterable love for my people, I will 
not, with my person, be a hindrance to their free devel- 
opment. The happiness of my people was my 
aim from the beginning. My warmest wishes are that an 
internal peace will be able to heal the wounds of this 
war.” German-Austria has now been declared part of 
the German Republic. Considerable disturbance has been 
caused within the new Government by Socialist revolu- 
tionists who stormed the Austrian Parliament building. 
They sought to enter the chamber where the new State 
Council was in session and replaced the banner of the 
new Republic by a Socialist flag. The Jews have occupied 
Leopoldstadt, an eastern quarter of Vienna. The admin- 
istration of the Jewish community there is now in the 
hands of a Jewish national council. The Jewish com- 
munity in Moldavia has also accepted the, Jewish national 
program, and Jewish soldiers’ and workers’ councils have 
been established at Prague, Theresienstadt, Olmutz and 
other places. 

It is the ambition of the new Jugo-Slav nation to create 
a State which shall equal Italy in area and contain a pop- 
ulation of 12,000,000. This is to be accomplished by the 
fusion of all the Jugo-Slav lands and their union with 
Serbia and Montenegro. The new Government of the 
Jugo-Slavs took oath of office on November 2 in the 
Cathedral of Agram, with Josef Pagacnik as President. 
The Czecho-Slav Constitution, in the new sister Republic, 
is said to be patterned upon that of the United States. 
Stamps have already been issued bearing the design of 
the lion of Bohemia. 


Germany.—Out of chaos and Socialism Germany may 
still find her way to order and democracy. The general 
strike has ended and a coalition rule has been inaugurated. 
In accordance with the decision of the 
Council of National Plenipotentiaries, 
mentioned here for the first time, the 
departments of State have been divided among at least 
four parties: Foreign Office, Dr. Wilhelm Solf, Con- 
servative; Treasury, Eugen Schiffer, National Liberal ; 
Economics, August Miiller, majority Socialist ; Industrial 
Demobilization, Johannes Kothe, party, doubtful; War 
Food, Emmanuel Wurm, radical Socialist ; Labor, Gustav 
Adolph Bauer, majority Socialist; War, Mayor General 
Scheuch, Conservative ; Admiralty, Mann, party, doubt- 
ful; Justice. Dr. Paul von Krause, National Liberal; 
Postoffice, Dr. Riidlin, party, doubtful. The Centrist 
Mathias Erzberger is empowered to conduct the prelimi- 
naries of the peace negotiations with the Allies as chief of 
the German armistice delegation. He has also been ap- 
pointed a member of the Cabinet together with Waldstein 
and Dernburg, both Progressives. Almost all the men 
now in control of the various departments of State held 
important positions under the imperial Government. It 
is difficult to forecast the future developments and to 
foretell how completely political and religious liberty will 
triumph in the new Germany. The outlook is hopeful, 
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and at all events law and order will be maintained so far 
as it lies within the power of the newly appointed officers 
of State. A telegram sent to the Secretary of the Navy 
by the new Government insists that complete discipline 
be preserved in the fleet: ‘“ We can have peace in no 
other way than by ‘oyally fulfilling the conditions of the 
armistice.” In addressing the people Chancellor Ebert 
said: 

If we can carry on our work for six or eight weeks new Ger- 
many’s future is assured, and we also can hope to obtain con- 
ditions of peace relatively favorable, but if our adversaries can 


establish that anarchy reigns among us they will dictate conditions 
that will annihilate Germany’s political life. ‘ 


Berlin’s Soldiers’ and Workers’ Council is said to have 
disbanded the Red Guard. Their leader, Captain von 
Beerfeld, was dismissed for making revolutionary plans. 
The crews of German U-boats, too, according to a Copen- 
hagen dispatch, met at Brunsbuttel and resolved to rein- 
state their officers and fly the national banner in place of 
the red flag. A large part of the Soldiers’ Councils have 
removed the red band from their sleeves. At a meeting 
of soldiers the withdrawal of the order for the formation 
of a civilian Red Guard was demanded. To the remon- 
strance of a Socialist: ‘‘ But, comrades, you are Social- 
ists,” the meeting answered with a shout: “ We are 
soldiers.” Similarly the speaker’s declaration that it was 
a duty to spread the revolution to England and France 
was loudly disapproved. The demand for a Constituent 
Assembly as the sole basis for the adoption of a constitu- 
tion was made by the Berlin soldiers. Both the Prussian 
and the Bavarian Governments have announced that the 
future of their countries will be determined by a Con- 
stituent Assembly, Elections for a German National 
Convention are to be held in January to decide Ger- 
many’s future form of Government. 

It is still in doubt how many republics there will be in 
the newly constituted Germany. New announcements of 
abdications on the part of the German princes are con- 
stantly being made. The resignation 
of Grand Duke William Ernst of 
Saxe-Weimar was published Novem- 
ber 13. The same day also came the news of the abdica- 
tion of Prince Leopold of Lippe-Detmoid. Lippe is the 
smallest of the German principalities, with a population 
under 175,000. Soon after, Prince Adolph of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe renounced the throne for himself and his 
family. King Ludwig III of Bavaria is now known to 
have fled to Switzerland, and the new Bavarian Govern- 
ment will probably seek to form an independent republic. 
The abdication of King Friedrich III of Saxony is also 
officially announced. He had been dethroned November 
11. The government of Posen, the capital of German 
Poland, has been taken over by Polish officers from War- 
saw without any struggle, Three-fifths of the population 
of this district are Polish. The Galician Socialist leader 
Daszynski has been appointed premier of Poland and 
charged with the formation of a cabinet. Baden has been 
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declared a republic and a constituent assembly will decide 
upon the form of government. Grand Duke Friedrich II 
of Baden and Duke Charles Edward, of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, have both abdicated. The rulers of fourteen 
Kingdoms or principalities have already abdicated, or 


have been deposed. 


Holland.—Hospitality has been given to the ex-Kaiser 
as a foreign fugitive. He is the guest of Count von Ben- 
tinck at the castle of Amerongen in Maarn, although his 
suite has been interned. The former 
Crown Prince was interned at Swal- 
men, in the castle of a friend. Hol- 
In a speech made 
-arliament, David 


The Bol- 


shevism Spreading 


ex-Kaiser. 


land herself is facing a serious crisis. 
in the Second Chamber of the Dutch 
Wynkoop, a revolutionary Socialist, demanded the imme- 
diate abdication of Queen Wilhelmina and urged a gen- 
eral strike. He denounced the moderate Socialists as on 
the side of the bourgeoisie, “ just as Scheidemann and 


Ebert are in Germany.” The Government has issued an 


appeal to the people stating that the minority threatens © 


the side of the bourgeoisie, “ just as Scheidemann and 
authority and order. 

The revolutionary movement has also spread into other 
countries. In Switzerland a general strike was ordered 
by the Soldiers’ and Workers’ Council at Olten, although 
the trouble was apparently of brief duration. Syndical- 
ist rioting has likewise taken place in Sweden. The Gov- 
ernment has decided to carry out a program of reforms, 
giving franchise to both sexes on equal terms and placing 
control of the foreign policy as well as declaration of war 
and peace with the Riksdag. It is reported that Sweden’s 
form of government is to be submitted to the vote of the 
people and that a republic will be proclaimed if so desired 
by the majority. 


Ireland. Interest in Ireland has grown remarkably 
since the signing of the armistice. Recently, a petition, 
in behalf of Ireland, was sent to the President by the 
Irish of New York. After declar- 
ing that the blood of their kindred, 


Irish Freedom 
which was poured out on the battle- 
fields of Lurope, is the best proof of the devotion 
of their race to the United States, the petition- 
ers submit that Ireland is entitled to her  inde- 


pendence by virtue of (1) her continued and historic 
struggle against foreign domination; (2) her geographi- 
cal position; (3) her homogeneous population; (4) her 
great natural wealth; (5) the direct and repeatedly ex- 
pressed will of her people. England, the document de- 
clares, holds Ireland not by right but by might. On this 
account the petitioners view with intense gratification 
the following passages from President Wilson’s speech 


of September 27: 


Shall the military power of any nation or group of nations te 
suffered to determine the fortunes of peoples over whom they 
have no right to rule except the rule of force? Shall strong 
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nations be free to wrong weak nations and make them subject to 
their purpose and interest? Shall peoples be ruled and dom- 
inated, even in their own internal affairs, by arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible force or by their own will and choice? Shall there be 
a common standard of right and privilege for all peoples and 
nations, or shall the strong do as they will and the weak suffer 
without redress? Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and 
by casual alliance, or shall there be a common concert to oblige 
the observance of common rights? 

No man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues of the 
struggle. They are the issues of it; and they must be settled by 
no arrangement or compromise or adjustment of interests, but 
definitely and once for all and with a full and unequivocal accept- 
ance of the principle that the interest of the weakest is as sacred 
as the interest of the strongest. 


In the views of the authors of the petition the words 
of the President bind him and the country to secure 
for Ireland complete freedom from foreign domination. 
Later 4,000 people met at the Central Opera House, 
New York, and adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas the leaders of the Irish peopfe are still held in Eng- 
lish prisons on charges for which there has never been the least 
foundation, and whereas their continued incarceration deprives 
Ireland of a voice, and the Irish people of counsel and leader- 
ship in this vital moment of the nation’s affairs, and makes the 
professions of the Allies that they are fighting for freedom for 
all peoples open to grave suspicion and doubt, and whereas sev- 
eral of these people imprisoned are the actually elected represen- 
tatives of the people of Ireland; be it resolved that we ask Presi- 
dent Wilson without whose aid the war would not have been 
won to use his influence to have these Irish men and women 
immediately released, so that they may fittingly represent their 
people in whatever plans they see fit to adopt to put Ireland in 
its true light before the world, so that she may be again restored 
to her place among the nations. And be it further resolved that 
we ask the President to receive popularly chosen representa- 
tives of the people of Ireland so that he may help to bring about 
a settlement “much better and more lasting” than any “ based 
on the selfish competitive interests of powerful States ”—the 
settlement of the Irish problem—and thus by repealing the ef- 
fects of the oldest conquest in Europe make an angury for 
peace “ that will gratify the longing of the whole world for dis- 
interested justice.” 


About the time this was taking place in America, the 
Irish Nationalists were memorializing President Wilson. 
The only part of the document so far published reads: 


Can anybody doubt that the nation of Ireland comes under 
the category of those small nations for whose rights you so elo- 
quently plead the question or that the present government of Ire- 
land by Great Britain against the will of Ireland, and simply 
by arbitrary and irresponsible force, comes under the scathing 
condemnation you have given all such exercises of wrong? 

We implore you not to relax your efforts to make this war 
not merely a triumph of nation over nation or armies over 
armies. We claim the further right to throw ourselves upon 
your protection and upon your aid because you are ruler of 
more millions of men of our blood than any other ruler on 
earth. We appeal to you because in every hour of our history 
our race has stood by the flag of your nation, and your nation 
has never refused its aid, its sympathy and its accord with our 
national aspirations. 


Ireland’s contention is such that neither England nor 
the United States can afford to ignore it. 
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Crippling Germany Forever 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


man State is the supreme good in the universe, 

and is independent of the moral law. Practical 
Prussianism places its reliance upon force, economic, 
political and military force. The territorial and eco- 
nomic conditions and burdens imposed upon France in 
the peace of Versailles were expected to keep her so 
crippled that she never again could become an obstacle to 
the aggressive purposes of Germany. As we have recently 
learned, the “ readjustments of frontiers” and the trade 
disabilities which the German ruling powers intended to 
prescribe for a defeated France at the end of the present 
conflict were calculated to complete with ruthless thor- 
oughness the process begun in-1871. The same principle 
and aim were exemplified in the harsh terms imposed 
at Brest-Litovsk and upon Rumania. Always the Prus- 
sian reliance has been upon force, and upon political 
and economic force as second only to that of the 
sword. 

Disquieting instances of the same belief and trust 
have recently appeared among the Allies. A few weeks 
ago, Foreign Secretary Balfour declared that the Ger- 
man colonies must not be returned, lest they be some day 
utilized by Germany for a new act of aggression against 
Great Britain. It does, indeed, seem clear that Germany 
ought not to get back her former colonies, but the suffi- 
cient reasons are other than those stated by Mr. Balfour. 
They are to be found in the future welfare of the in- 
habitants of those lands, and in the absence of any valid 
ground upon which to base the demand for their return 
to Germany. German colonial rule has been an unmiti- 
gated curse to the natives, and has attracted to the col- 
onies only an insignificant number of emigrants from 
the Fatherland. Moreover, the Prussian notion that a 
country must have political control of the regions in 
which its surplus population settles, and the kindred 
fallacy that Germany cannot be a great nation without 
colonies scattered over the world, have been powerful 
promoters of German imperialism. Any national pos- 
sessions or political conditions that serve no other pur- 
pose than to keep alive these pernicious errors and this 
imperialistic spirit ought to be forthwith brought to an 
end. 

When Mr. Balfour goes beyond these considerations 
and proposes that the colonies be retained by Great 
Britain as a barrier to future aggressive action by Ger- 
many, he is subscribing to the Prussian doctrine of 
force, and giving valid ground for the accusation that 
England is still wedded to the old doctrine that might 
and conquest are determinants of right. Were he en- 
tirely emancipated from this Prussian mentality he 
would be willing to entrust the restraining of future 
German aggression to a League of Nations, and to com- 


eT aa te & Prussianism holds that the Ger- 


.a great nation.” 


mit the question of the German colonies to the peace 
conference in the hope that it would be adjusted accord- 
ing to the fifth of President Wilson’s fourteen principles. 

Not long ago Senator Lodge declared to his fellow- 
legislators that the settlement imposed upon Germany 
must be such that she could “never again become a 
great nation”; that Alsace and Lorraine must be re- 
turned to France, “not merely because sentiment and 


eternal justice demand it, but because the iron and coal 


of Lorraine must be forever taken from Germany ” ; and 
that independent States must be created among the 
Poles, Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs, “so that they 
will stand across the path of Germany to the East.” 

Assuredly Alsace and Lorraine should be returned to 
France, and the three Slavic States should be established 
in the East; but the sole and sufficient reason is the jus- 
tice of this course, mainly as regards the peoples most 
directly concerned. Apparently, however, justice and 
the welfare of the peoples occupying these regions are 
not the main considerations with Senator Lodge. He 
would have the new States created in order to cripple 
Germany, to prevent her from “ever again becoming 
This program is essentially Prussian- 
ism and it is inevitably futile. Today the Prussians of 
Prussia, with all the rest of the world, are witnesses 
that it has been a complete failure. The indignity im- 
posed upon France nearly half a century ago, when 
Alsace and Lorraine were torn from her, created in the 
French people a sense of wrong and a desire to be 
avenged which has proved to be one of the most potent 
moral forces in bringing disaster to the German arms 
and the German nation. One day in the summer of 1911, 
I was riding in a sight-seeing automobile through some 
of the noted sections of Paris. As we approached the 
Place de la Concorde, one of the tourists asked why the 
statue of Strassburg bore the emblem of mourning. “ Be- 
cause,” said our guide, “we French are keeping alive 
the memory of the lost provinces, Alsace and Lorraine.” 
I shall never forget the intensity of his tones, the flash 
in his eyes, and the calm but invincible determination 
expressed by his whole bearing as he exclaimed: “ But 
we'll get them back some day, and when the time comes 
to fight for them, I hope I shan’t be too old to go.” He 
was then apparently between forty-five and fifty years 
of age, but I have no doubt that if still living he was 
among the first who hastened to the colors in 1914. 

Do Senator Lodge and other like-minded apostles of 
force desire to engender a similar spirit in the German 
people by brutally avowing that the territories are to be 
taken from them mainly to cripple them? Does the 
Senator think that a settlement made in this spirit will 
be permanently acquiesced in by 70,000,000 people? As 
a historian, he ought to know better. He should recall 
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the tenacity, endurance and recuperative power shown 
by the German people during those centuries when they 
were both absolutely and relatively much weaker than 
they will be in consequence of the present war. These 
qualities would enable and impel them some day to find 
means of avenging the humiliation that he would now 
put upon them. Mbreover, his knowledge of history 
should warn him that a combination of political powers 
for the purpose of preventing a people from “ ever be- 
coming a great nation,” has within it the seed of certain 
failure. The spirit that induced a group of nations to 
carry out such flagrant injustice, would sooner or later 
provoke mutual distrust and dissolution. Before long 
one or more of the members of the combination would 
find it profitable to desert and make special alliances 
with Germany. 

The fact that the territorial and political changes ad- 
vocated by Senator Lodge are in themselves just and 
ought to be made, is beside the point. It is not what is 
to be done, but the method, the motive and the spirit 
of it that are wrong and unwise. 

The plan of preventing Germany from future aggres- 
sion by creating “ buffer States ” on the Eastern border, 
against Prussia, is particularly naive and futile. Obvi- 
ously the new Slavic: countries would not be able to 
hinder such encroachment, and the experience of Bel- 
gium shows that if Germany desired to make an attack 
of this sort she would not be deterred by respect for 
treaties of neutralization. In the opinion of Professor 
Nippold, a noted Swiss authority on international law, 
the mentality which thinks that guarantees can be got 
through a manipulation of frontiers is “ positively 
idiotic,” “ obsolete,” and “ pathological.” It is essen- 
tially militarist and imperial, and has counted more 
adherents in Germany than in all other countries com- 
bined. Yet it seems to have captivated Senator Lodge. 
Is this a modern instance of the ancient experience that 
the conquerors are frequently corrupted by some of the 
vices of the conquered ? 

The second means proposed for keeping Germany 
permanently crippled, is economic disabilities and trade 
discrimination. This method is also characteristically 
Prussian. It has been exemplified in the efforts of the 
German Government to place political rivals everywhere 
in an unfavorable commercial position, in the systematic 
spoliation and destruction of machinery in France and 
Belgium during the present war, and in the injurious 
trade conditions and restrictions imposed upon Rumania 
in the peace treaty to which that country was compelled 
to submit a few months ago. 

Influential groups in America and among the Allies 
wish to appropriate this policy. We shall pass over the 
more extreme proposals, such as the resolution adopted 
by a wealthy and cultured group of women in New 
York recently, to the effect that after the war the United 
States must have no trade with the nations that have 
remained neutral in the present conflict, for these would 
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smuggle in to us some of the goods made in Germany! 
The crude boycotting of German products advocated by 
certain individuals and groups, may also be set aside as 


inevitably short-lived and futile. Under the head of 
really important restrictions are those that might be es- 
tablished by an economic league of, the Allies, as set 
forth by their representatives in Paris about a year and 
a half ago, and endorsed a few days ago by the Indus- 
trial. and Commercial Federation of France. Proposals 
of this sort have been considered in this country by 
powerful militaristic organizations, by privilege-seeking 
corporations and by prominent ‘public men, such as 
Colonel Roosevelt and Senator Lodge and Penrose. In 
all these plans, “ the central idea is the permanent crush- 
ing of Germany. She is to be denied access to foreign 
markets, refused raw materials, slowly throttled by an 
economic constriction.” (“The End of the War,” by 
Walter E. Weyl, p. 111.) 

Such a policy would be unjust, disastrous and futile. 
It would be justified only if the German people should 
attempt to utilize their military and industrial resources 
for the purpose of making another war. But all present 
indications point to the conclusion that the militaristic 
psychology of the German people has been destroyed, 
and that they have been sufficiently subdued and dis- 
illusioned to devote all their efforts in the future to the 
task of recovering from the disabilities of the war and 
making their economic and social and political condi- 
tions tolerable. Any danger that they would continue 
to cultivate the aggressive designs that brought on the 
war in 1914 can be effectively met by a League of Na- 
tions. Therefore, the proposal to starve and cripple 
them by economic restrictions is simply inhumane and 
unjust. 

In the long run the project would prove injurious to 
the Allied nations themselves. It would mean that the 
important, and in some instances indispensable, exports 
of Germany, the produci.ve contributions which a pains- 
taking and efficient nation can make to the sum of the 
world’s means of living, would be withheld from the peo- 
ple of the Allied countries entirely, or purchased by . 
them at the exorbitant prices caused by an almost pro- 
hibitive tariff. In so far as the proposed restrictions 
deprived Germany of access to the raw materials of her 
late enemies, or required her to buy them at excessive 
prices, the peoples of the selling countries would suffer. 
In both cases the Allied nations would be injuring them- 
selves quite as definitely as though they practised these 
discriminations against the United States, or Norway, 
or Argentina. Nations trade with one another only be- 
cause they find this course profitable. In so far as the 
Allies abolish or make more costly trade with Germany, 
they will deprive themselves of genuine advantages. 

As a means of keeping Germany helpless, the plan is 
bound to fail. It would embitter the German people, 
compel them to become even more resourceful and effi- 
cient than they have shown themselves to be in the past, 

















and drive them into offensive and defensive economic 
alliances with nations that are outside the economic com- 
bination of the Allies. In the course of time some of 
the Allied countries themselves would find it profitable 
to make open or secret trade agreements with Germany ; 
for in times of peace business knows very little pa- 
triotism. The naive persons who profess to believe that 
all the nations now joined against Germany will hence- 
forth and forever have but one heart and one soul in all 
things, even in commercial relations, are the victims of 
a temporary aberration induced by a too suddenly ac- 
quired war fervor and emotional patriotism. If history 


Army Chaplains 


BERNARD J 


ISPATCHES from Europe are constantly hera'd- 
D ing the courage and bravery of one or other 

priest. His distinguished conduct under fire 
has been such as to cause even the callous newspaper 
correspondent, accustomed as he is to chronicle extraor- 
dinary facts, to deem him worthy of a prominent place 
in the public print. It may be the brief account of some 
French abbe’s exploit in which he showed such courage 
that the uncatholic French Government saw fit to con- 
fer on him its highest decorations. Or it may be the 
short, crisp recital of the award, by our own General 
Pershing, to some American priest, of the Distinguished 
Service medal for outstanding and conspicuous bravery. 
These messages, in which everybody delights, find a 
special welcome in Catholic hearts. We know that all 
our priests “over there” are doing their duty. The 
battles of their boys are their battles and they are al- 
ways with them through thick and thin. They are all 
heroes and worthy of all the honors showered upon 
them. So much for our chaplains abroad. They fall in 
the public eye so frequently that we are apt to forget our 
chaplains ‘“ over here.” 

But the great epidemic of influenza is bringing to the 
army chaplains in our cantonments here the praise and 
honor that are their due. Shot and shell and gas bombs 
attract more attention than the hacking cough and the 
delirium and the hemorrhage of the influenza and pneu- 
monia ward. But the priest who worked in the latter 
was just as much a hero as the one who labored amid 
the former. Both endangered their lives from a sense 
of duty, sanctified by love. 

My observations were made in a Southern army camp 
during the full course of the epidemic there. There is 
not the slightest doubt that such observations are true 
of every camp in the United States. The epidemic 
struck the camp with a suddenness that overwhelmed 
the medical staff. Ambulance after ambulance hurriedly 
dashed up to the receiving station and soon the magni- 
ficent base hospital was filled with an army of diseased 
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and the psychology of business have any lesson for us, 
that is absolutely clear and certain, it is that an economic 
boycott of such a nation as Germany would prove one 
of the most futile international policies that the world 
has ever known. 

The sum of the matter is that the proposal to cripple 
Germany permanently, whether by territorial or by eco- 
nomic restrictions is condemned by morality, by history 
and by common sense. Righteousness, experience and 
reason unite in approving the declaration of President 
Wilson: “There can be no special, selfish economic 
combinations within the League of Nations.”’ 


and the Epidemic 


. MCNAMARA 


soldiers. The fire house became a little hospital, the 
chapel was a sick ward and finally a tented hospital with 
1,800 patients raised its head in the surrounding fields. 
Every place that was available was used for the suffer- 
In all 8,000 men were cared for at the base hos- 
Very many Catholic boys were among the num- 


ers. 
pital. 
ber. 

The fever began to mount in hundreds of cases and 
the dread pneumonia commenced its course of death. 
Then the cries began in no uncertain terms: ‘“ Doctor, 
for God’s sake get me a priest”; ‘ Nurse, I want the 
priest”; “ Tell the priest to come quickly.” In such 
ways did hundreds of Catholic soldiers urged undoubt- 
edly by the grace of God, voice their urgent request. 
Racked with pain, burning with fever and overcome 
with extreme weakness, they felt life slipping away from 
them and they realized that now they needed a physician 
for their souls, the priest. They did not ask for him, 
they demanded him. And the doctors, many of them 
with little or no faith, were impressed by what they 
heard and rushed to the commanding officer. 

The situation was desperate. Only one Catholic priest 
was in that camp of 18,000 men and to him fell the 
work. The old commander, a grizzled army veteran, 
realized that one priest could not stand the labors de- 
manded of him. He declared in terms most picturesque 
and most emphatic that these boys would have priests 
if he could get them. The hustling secretary of the 
Knights of Columbus was commissioned to get priests 
and get them quickly. An S. O. S. telegram to a large 
city seven hours distant brought a response. A true 
priest of God came as fast as the train could bring him. 
He found the army chaplain on the verge of a collapse 
and forced to take to his bed. So for four days and 
nights, this civilian priest worked with only five hours 
rest. Just ninety miles away from the large camp 
was a much smaller camp of 1,500 men. Three Catholic 
army chaplains were there. They knew the situation at 
the other camp, whereas there was no serious case at 
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their little camp. They had volunteered for the greater 
work. But army red tape had to be unraveled, and so 
they waited impatiently, wondering how many souls were 
going into eternity without the aid of the Sacraments. 
Finally, the orders arrived and the first train took them on 
their errand of love. The civilian priest broke down the 
day after their arrival, a victim of the terrible influenza. 
The epidemic was now at its height: 5,000 men were sick 
and hundreds of pneumonia cases had developed. The 
newly arrived army chaplains set to work. They labored 
night and day, snatching a little sleep when it was pos- 


sible to do so. After five days of such strenuous work, 


one priest was literally forced to bed by the doctors. So. 


only one priest remained to do the work. But now the 
epidemic was on the wane. For two days and nights, 
this priest was the only chaplain, Catholic or otherwise, 
in that great hospital. Then the chaplains from the 
school at Camp Taylor came and among them were two 
priests. Some cases of spinal meningitis had developed 
and here, too, in that isolated ward was work for the 
priests. But the epidemic had run its course. All the 
priests affected are now well and their weakness is only 
a reminder of the great things that they were able to do 
for God, for souls and for the Church. They are now 
cheered by the wonderful knowledge, gathered from a 
comparison of their records with the record of death, 
that God in His providence so disposed the relays of 
priests that not a Catholic died without the reception of 
the Last Sacraments. A beautiful and consoling thought 
and a mighty compliment to the kind of work done by 
Christ’s active and zealous ministers! 

The foregoing recital of facts was made so that some 
practical and pertinent reflections and conclusions might 
be drawn from the data. First of all, a wonderful im- 
pression was created upon the doctors, nurses and or- 
derlies and also on the Protestant patients by the splen- 
did act of faith that showed clearly in the demand made 
by the hundreds of Catholic boys, white and colored. 
After the first days of the epidemic, the Protestant boys 
were absolutely without spiritual help from their own 
ministers. So the Catholic chaplains of necessity became 
the spiritual helpers of every one of the sufferers irre- 
spective of religion. The kindness of the priests towards 
the sick, their unselfish and untiring devotion to their 
duty and the wonderful spirit of faith displayed by the 
Catholic soldiers before and especially after the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments produced very practical results 
among the non-Catholic soldiers, both white and colored. 
Twenty-five of them asked and received Baptism be- 
fore their death. A number of them had never been 
baptized before. While others did not go so far as to 
receive the Sacraments from the Catholic priests, still 
they joyfully accepted his kind office in directing their 
dying thougiits towards Almighty God and their last end. 
Many a Protestant boy’s eyes were closed in death by 
the Catholic priest after the soldier had made a fervent 
act of contrition aided by the shepherd of Christ. But, 
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above all, a kinder feeling towards the Church and the 
Catholic priest sprang up in the hearts of all these sol- 
dier boys, whether Protestant or Mormon or Jewish, 
because of the almost Divine service of love rendered 
by the ambassadors of Christ in this time of sorrow and 
pain and suffering. 

Greater, because more intelligent, was the impression 
made upon the doctors and nurses by the presence and 
work of the Catholic chaplains. A new impression had 
‘been made upon them by the insistent demand of the 
seriously ill soldiers for the priest. They had attended 
Catholic patients before. But this was something dif- 
ferent ; it was the individual Catholic sickroom magnified 
hundreds of time, and everybody was witness to a mag- 
nificent act of faith voiced by thousands of Catholics 
who loved their Faith. These men and women could 
not ignore nor forget what they saw and heard. They 
thought about the phenomenon and talked on it. Finally, 
the thought found its expression of wonderment: 
‘What a wonderful faith to possess.”” The most strik- 
ing example was that of a major in the Medical Corps. 
He had charge of the negro patients. One must remem- 
ber that half the patients in the whole hospital were 
The major was especially impressed with 
the faith of colored Catholic soldiers. At the end of the 
epidemic, he said to one of the priests: ‘‘ Father, these 
negro Catholics have a wonderful faith; I know that 
they are happier than I have ever been. I envy them 
their faith.” The priest agreed with his correct con- 
clusion and showed him how he might possess the same 
3ut he was not willing yet to make the 


Catholics. 


happy faith. 
sacrifice. 

Unmindful of rest and food, the two things most 
needed in avoiding the dread influenza, the priests 
worked among the sick. They seemed unmindful of 
danger too. The doctors thought them foolish and some 
of them told this to the priests in a kindly way. But they 
admired them too at the same time. They could not 
understand how the chaplains could be so forgetful of 
their health. They seemed to forget that the number of 
priests was only two, while the doctors’ grand total was 
150. They did not realize that, while they worked hard 
from a sense of duty, the priests labored out of pure 
love of Christ and the salvation of souls. It was the 
difference between labor from a sense of duty and 
labor from a spirit of love, and there is a very great 
difference. 

The doctors admired the priests not only because they 
saw them assist the dying to die well, but also because 
they came to realize the material help that was given 
them in bringing back their patients to health. The 
bright, happy smile of these ministers of Christ in the 
midst of so much pain and suffering, the pleasant morn- 
ing salutation, and the cheery word that raised the pa- 
tients from the depression into which their extreme 
weakness had thrown them, came to be recognized as a 
tonic far exceeding any material medicine. The doctors 





















































were glad to see these dispensers of the mysteries of 
God come into their wards. They were always so happy, 
so consistently cheerful that they spread sunshine and 
gave an impetus towards recovery wherever they went. 


The Irish Issue in 


WILLIAM J. M. 


HEN America, mainly to enforce in Europe her 

V\ cardinal national principle of “ government 

only by the consent of the governed,” joined 
with England against Germany, unity of moral purpose 
as well as the former identity and unbroken community 
of American with Irish interests, together with the prom- 
inent part which Americans of Irish blood would in- 
evitably play in this country’s war efforts, seemed 
morally to require that England should free Ireland. 
England refused. America’s first objective in the war 
was the defeat of Germany. To attain it, the maximum 
effort of the Allied strength was needful, and was pro- 
curable only through the completely harmonious asso- 
ciation of America with England. It became, therefore, 
impolitic for America to urge a denied claim upon her 
obdurate associate. [England’s refusal led the American 
authorities to regard Ireland's dei..and for freedom as a 
possible cause of discord in American national unity: 
hence, America, the belligerent, proceeded to discourage 
Ireland’s demand. 

Powerful influences, both domestic and alien, were 
then brought to bear upon American public opinion, and 
that court, so far as the case of Ireland was concerned, 
virtually abdicated its function, in favor, of England. 
Irish witnesses were denied a hearing, or were allowed 
to testify only through England’s advocates who, at their 
pleasure, suppressed, altered, or mutilated the Irish 
testimony. The Mansion House Committee, consisting 
of the Nationalist, Sinn Fein, and Labor leaders, pre- 
pared a brief of Ireland’s case (June 11, 1918), in the 
form of an address to President Wilson, and deputed the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin to deliver it at Washington. Be- 
cause the address to the President was not submitted to 
the approval of the military governor of Ireland, Eng- 
land refused passports for the journey; and when the 
address ultimately reached this country, through Am- 
bassador Page, the American press, with scarcely an 
exception, denied publicity to it. 

These facts are now cited mainly to prove that Eng- 
land was entirely uninfluenced and unhampered in the 
preparation and presentation of her defense against Ire- 
land’s claim. The form which that defense took may, 
therefore, be presumed to be the English aspect of the 
Irish issue, which England desires every American to 
appreciate. And now that Germany is vanquished it is 
surely permissible—and, perhaps, essential to America’s 
purpose in the war—to examine this English aspect of 
the Irish issue. 
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The doctors admired, wondered, they could not under- 
stand. But what priest would not be happy and cheer- 
ful, even though tired and famished, when he was sav- 
ing souls for Christ in such abundance! 


Its English Aspect 


A. MALONEY 


England alleged: first, that Ireland was too poor to 
exist unaided as well as too weak to live undefended, 
and was in fact at the moment both subsisting on Eng- 
land’s bounty and sheltering under the protection of 
England’s army and navy; secondly, that the Irish were 
too backward to be competent for self-government, but 
were, nevertheless, through the Irish representatives in 
the British Parliament, allowed to share in the govern- 
ment not only of Ireland, but also of Britain and of the 
Empire; thirdly, that the Irish, being divided into dis- 
cordant groups of Catholics and Protestants, of Ulsterites 
and natives, of Unionists, Nationalists, and Sinn Fein- 
ers, were notoriously incapable of agreeing among them- 
selves as to the form of government they desired, and 
that, therefore, the Irish alone were to blame for placing 
England, in the interests of peace and order, under the 
necessity of continuing to govern Ireland.” At this point 
in the case, in response to a suggestion made by leading 
Americans that to facilitate the free development of 
America’s war strength, as well as for other reasons, a 
settlement was desirable and might be possible (Sym- 
posium of American opinion published by the London 
Times April 27, 1917), the Prime Minister of England 
offered on behalf of his Government (Letter from Mr. 
Lloyd George to Mr. John Redmond, May 16, 1917) a 
convention of Irishmen, and later, his pledge that if 
that convention could substantially agree upon any form 
of government for Ireland, within the Empire, England 
would legalize that agreement.” Certain of the Irish 
objected that the rider, “ within the Empire,” begged 
the whole question at issue. The objection was ignored; 
and England appointed a group of Irish peers and com- 
moners who on April 5, 1918, by a final vote of forty- 
four to twenty-nine, agreed on a plan for the’ self-gov- 
ernment of Ireland (Official Report of the Proceedings 
of the Irish Convention, p. 172). England, on the 
grounds (1) that the twenty-nine in the minority repre- 
sented the British in Ireland whom the mother country 
could not in conscience condemn to the status of irre- 
dentists, and (2) that the size of the majority denoted 
lack of “substantial ”’ agreement, declined to fulfil the 
Prime Minister’s pledge; and, instead, proceeded to 
allege that the Irish issue, being a question solely of 
England’s domestic policy, was a British and not an 
Irish question. In proof of this contention, conscription 
of the Irish solely by the English and against the unan- 
imous vote of the Irish representatives in Commons was 
passed on April 17, 1918; therefore, the Irish issue was 
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beyond the jurisdiction of American public opinion. 

Lastly Britain asserted that Ireland was an enemy both 
of england and of America, was, moreover, a friend of 
Germany, and was, therefore, a menace, and should be 
outlawed and debarred from justice. In support of the 
last contention (1) certain events of the rising of 1916 
were disinterred, chietly Roger Casement’s activities and 
the alleged attempt to land arms for the Irish Republi- 
cans made by the S. S. “ Auk,” and exposed to the public 
gaze; (2) an ex-police official of Irish birth, lately a 
corporal in the British army, was, first, mysteriously 
produced from an island on the west coast of Ireland 
where he was said to have landed from a German sub- 
marine, and then ostentatiously interned in the Tower 
of London; and, (3) eighty-six Irish men and women, 
were suddenly arrested (May 19, 1918) and deported 
to England, without charge or form, under the imputation 
of being concerned in a German plot. 

The first remarkable feature of this English aspect of 
the Irish issue is its irrelevancy. The Irish issue, the 
right of the Irish to “ government only by the consent 
of the governed,” was neither admitted nor denied: nor 
was it ever even discussed by England. No effort was 
made to prove by geography, or history, by ethnography 
or tradition, by religion or customs, that Ireland was an 
inseparable part of Britain. So soon after the 1916 re- 
bellion, England could not credibly allege that the Irish 
did not desire freedom; nor was there available such 
evidence of Irish content with things appertaining either 
- to this world or to the next, and derived from English 
rule, as would condone that rule in Ireland. In brief, 
the morality of the English occupation of Ireland was 
not defended. Would it be permissible to infer that the 
English occupation of Ireland is morally indefensible ? 

It was not on the grounds of the morality but of the 
expediency of that occupation that sanction for it was 
sought by England from America. In 1914, when Ire- 
land was hailed by England’s Foreign Secretary, Grey, 
“as the one bright spot in the darkness of war,’ when 
Ireland’s war efforts rivaled England’s, America, at that 
time a neutral spectator, observed that Ireland was then, 
no less than she now is, denied her freedom; and was, 
besides, commonly subject to that Zabernism which Mr. 
Lloyd George later excused as arising from “the malig- 
nant stupidities of the War Office.’ The Auk, in 
1916, failed where a Danish S. S., renamed the 
Fanny, and chartered by the Carsonists, had succeeded 
in 1914. On April 20, of that year, the Fanny 
landed at Larne 50,000 rifles, purchased from the 
Deutsche Munitionen und Waffen Fabrik, and taken on 
board at Hamburg; and the Germans, thereby encour- 
aged, started, in the following August, the world war 
that has just come to an end. 

Carson’s activities were the incentive to Casement’s. 
America, the reluctant belligerant, has doubtless judged 
Carson: America, the America of Nathan Hale, has 
doubtless judged Casement also. 
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The allegation that Ireland is hostile to America was 
too vaguely put to permit or to require refutation. Un- 
like the Poles, the Alsatians and others now much fa- 
vored, no Irish can be accused of fighting in the German 
army. Then, too, the fewness of the Irish prisoners in 
Germany who are stated to have harkened to Casement 
is in itself proof of Ireland’s loyalty to the Allied cause. 
The English royal princes and Houston Chamberlains in 
the German service far outnumbered the suborned starv- 
ing Irish captives. Friendship with Germany (except 
amongst those Ulsterites who, in 1914, invoked the aid 
of that great “ Protestant Prince,” the Kaiser) was, and 
is, by necessity, non-existant in an Ireland whose chief 
link with Germany is hateful memories of Hessians and 
Hanoverian kings. Moreover, Ireland alone in all the 
world afforded organized combatant aid to France in the 
Franco-Prussian war. Again, the enlistment—even at 
the cost of serving in the British army—of five per cent 
of the 4,000,000 people of Ire!and—-from one-half to two- 
thirds of the available male population—not to mention 
the Irish casualties, far exceeding in number those re- 
ported to date (November 11) suffered by the 110,000,000 
people of the United States, is not a sign of love for Ger- 
many. Then, too, after the United States, Ireland was 
the chief source of England’s food supply in the war, 
surely not an evidence of a plot with Germany. Finally, 
the almost complete destruction—even to the final tragedy 
of the Leinster—by the German submarines, of all ships 
plying from Irish ports, ships Irish-manned, these dis- 
creetly unemphasized things, are surely no evidence of 
friendship with the Central Powers, much less of con- 
spiracy therewith. 

Concerning the German plot, the Irish pointed out that 
the former police official, the alleged submarine pas- 
senger, had landed not from a submarine collapsible, but 
from a Ford collapsible boat, made in the city of Cork: 
and his trial for treason, in London, was not secret 
enough to hide the fact that he had nothing German to 
reveal. It was also pointed out that the Irish revolution- 
ary leaders, imprisoned in England, at the bare announce- 
ment of the plot, were, during the time that the plotting 
was alleged to have occurred in Ireland, actually held in 
English jails, because of,their part in the events of 1916. 
Lord Wimborne, the Viceroy during whose administration 
the plotting was alleged to have taken place in Ireland, 
stated from his place in the British House of Lords, be- 
fore the plot was announced, that the Irish were not pro- 
German (November 15, 1917). After the plot was 
announced, he denied the existence of any such con- 
spiracy. And from then till now England has disclosed 
no credible evidence of the alleged plot and has declined 
not only to bring to trial, but even to charge, the alleged 
plotters. Under the circumstances is the conclusion that 
the alleged plot was bogus, unwarranted? Would it be 
right to contrast (1) the grounds of expediency which 
England used to justify the military occupation of a help- 
less Ireland thus alleged to be friendly to the enemy, 
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Germany; with (2) the grounds of expediency which 
3ethmann-Hollweg with frank brutality used to justify 
Germany in the occupation of a helpless Belgium alleged 
to be friendly to the enemy, England? 

Nations in being vanquished are made poor and weak 
and are kept so to keep them subject. As a further mili- 
tary precaution, conquered peoples are degraded, divided, 
and colonized by the victor. The first four points in the 
English aspect of the Irish issue seem chiefly the stereo- 
typed and tragic consequences of usurpation, disguised 
by time, and perverted in origin. These four points 
sufficed both to condemn German usurpation in Poland 
and to justify English usurpation in Ireland. The colo- 
nists whom Germany had planted in Alsace-Lorraine 
served only to strengthen the French demand for restitu- 
tion: the colonists England had planted in Ireland—now 
in many cases more Irish and anti-English than the 
Irish—served only to strengthen the English denial 
of restitution there. England correctly characterized 
as a temporary expedient of evident insincerity, the 
German decree of December 8, 1916, which ap- 
pointed a Polish Council and deputed to that Council 
the drafting of a plan for the self-government of 
Poland within the German Empire: England on May 
16, 1917, announced that she was about to appoint 
an Irish Convention and to depute to that Convention the 
drafting of a plan for the self-government of Ireland 
within the British Empire. Germany set up a provi- 
sionat Polish Government and requested it to conscript 
the Poles; and Germany set up a provisional Esthonian 
Government and requested it to conscript the Esthonians : 
for which England rightfully denounced Germany. But 
without even this Teutonic concession to nationality, the 
British enacted conscription for Ireland. Would it be 
just to conclude that the Irish issue in its English aspect, 
as successfully presented to the American people by Eng- 
land, differed only in nomenclature from the Polish, Es- 
thonian, Alsatian and Belgian issues in their German 
aspect, as successfully presented by Germany to the Ger- 
man people ? 

This English aspect of the Irish issue might be merely 
war-fevered fancy of irresponsible propagandists. But 
present conditions in Ireland show that the conduct of 
the English in Ireland both conforms to the English 
propaganda here and duplicates the conduct of Germany 
towards her subject peoples. And this English conduct 
towards Ireland is not a new development, induced by the 
stress of war, in a sorely beset England. While Britain, 
abroad, was championing the cause of Greece and Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Poland, just as today she is championing 
the cause of—among others—the Czecho-Slovaks, Es- 
thonians, Arabians and Jugo-Slavs, and is insisting upon 
self-determination for the German African Askari, Eng- 
land, at home, held, as she now holds, Ireland from free- 
dom. When circumstances compelled, England gave Ire- 
land doles of liberty, and withdrew or reclaimed them 
when circumstances permitted. In 1782, England in 
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difficulties with America, France and Holland yielded, to 
Ireland Jegislative independence forever; in 1800, Eng- 
land, in fewer difficulties, destroyed the independent 
Irish Parliament. Catholic emancipation in Ireland was, 
and is vitiated by Protestant ascendancy rule. Nearly 
100 separate Coercion acts, together with periods of mar- 
tial law, have efficiently filled the void in the English’ 
system of governing Ireland, left by the repeal of the 
penal laws. The Irish, in 1903, were partially restored to 
their own land, by the aid of money borrowed in Eng- 
land, and repaid with high interest by the Irish. The 
Home Rule act, passed in 1913, has since remained 
securely interned among inoperative British statutes. 

It is not necessary further to multiply instances to 
prove that the English aspect of the Irish issue has ever 
been what it now is, the conventional aspect of a con- 
queror to a conquered people; and if today be any guide 
to the morrow, England intends to continue to apply to 
Ireland, so far as America will permit, those standards 
which another arbitrary power was also wont to follow 
in dealing with subject peoples now happily free. Amer- 
ica, the belligerent, might permit an associate much that 
is fortunately not American either in principle or in pur- 
pose, even the English aspect of the Irish issue, because 
of the necessity to substitute the American for the Ger- 
man aspect of certain other national issues deemed more 
urgent. The armistice is now signed: these issues are in 
process of satisfactory rectification: the substitution of 
the American for the English aspect of the Irish issue, 
the institution in Ireland of government only by the con- 
sent of the people, is now in order. 


The New Thanksgiving 
Henry E. O’Keerrre, C.S.P. 


BOUT thirty years ago Robert G. Ingersoll, the 

American agnostic, delivered in New York what he 
called “ A Thanksgiving Sermon.” It was splendidly 
fluent and rhetorical, but its blasphemy was terrible. He 
tendered no thanks to God or gods. What had the gods 
done for man, said he, that man should offer them incense 
and rear their temples to the sky? The Saints were the 
parasites of humanity. Christ had added nothing to the 
sum of human knowledge, that would alleviate physical 
suffering. He never once taught man how to weave 
raiment or build a house—how to shield himself from 
storm or fire, famine or plague, hunger or thirst. 

To the eyes of faith it were no task to detect the tokens 
of Providence, made manifest in the suffering of each 
individual life. Now, since peace has come, it is possible, 
even historically, with our new American republic. In a 
manner and because of suffering, our heterogeneous coun- 
try was never more homogeneous and a closer part of 
ourselves than it is today. A kindred suffering has made 
us one. Suffering and the possibility of suffering have 
provoked thoughts more serious than ever before. The 
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sight of blood demonstrates that we are in the throes of a 
new national birth: there is a new American Republic. 

At this moment the world is on fire with hatred and 
encompassed with every species of misery and confusion: 
judged humanly and viewed without the spiritual sense, 
there is in it little or no cause for thanksgiving. Such is 
the world at large, but what of the American Republic? 
Is there in it any new development to warrant gratitude, 
any revelation to give us heart of hope for the future? 
Comparisons must be- made to answer such a ques- 
tion. 

See the principalities of the old world. Empires, king- 
doms, republics, self-sufficient and eager for conquest, 
are now desolate and fearful. All things human have 
failed them, the keenest human genius and endeavor have 
proved futile. Europe has awakened to behold, through 
the tears of suffering, that God alone is great and that the 
outcome of this universal tumult is in the hands of an 
invisible King. 

France, our sister Republic, so Catholic at heart and 
dear to us—in spite of what has been said—has made 
expiation in blood. The mystical sense, always in the 
soul of France, has leaped to the surface, like good blood 
in reaction. The crucifix once wrested from the vision 
of little children is now, indeed, a symbol of suffering 
and flashes more brightly than ever in the Madeleine, at 
Montmartre and Notre Dame. Once was von Kluck 
but seventeen miles from Paris and said the French: 
“God has blinded his eyes,” and he turned southeast, 
never to enter the brilliant city. The religious awaken- 
ing of France came from the shock of national suffering. 
France is herself again. 

The England, too, of the Reformation is gone, never 
to return. Its new, religious birth has sprung from the 
loins of England suffering. Suffering, like Catholicism, 
is universal and a profound reality. So now the Catholic 
priest does the work of many an Anglican parson, and 
pallid, dying lips kiss the symbol of suffering which once 
was thought to be an instrument of superstition. There 
are prayers for the dead, where once there were never 
prayers for the dead. There are prayers for the dead 
where once there were neither prayers for the living nor 
prayers for the dead. Men pray who never prayed 
before. The war-shrines in the streets of London might 
deck the roads of Catholic Bavaria or the genial slopes of 
Southern Italy. May we behold again the England of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, the intrepid Martyr, who 
shed his blood for England and for Rome! 

Again, this new circumstance of English national 
suffering has leveled some barriers of class, and even 
race, distinction. In the bloody trenches of France there 
are within “ elbow touch” not only the types of English 
nobility, gentry, commoner and peasant, but the Scotch, 
Irish, English and Welsh. This, at least, is a kind of 
democtacy dreamed of by some lovers of humanity. 
Democracy, that much abused word, that word of music 
and of magic, which falls so often from hypocritical lips, 











that genuine “ brotherhood of man,” is now to be con- 
summated by the fellowship of suffering. 
Considering our own country, are we, too, to be regen- 


erated by our entrance into this dark zone of suffering? | 


Can the American mind see that the vicissitudes of the 
yoke of suffering are only sweet when measured by the 
norm of the Cross? Without a doubt, the nations of 
Europe needed some measure of chastisement, for moral 
security. Are we so unwary as to imagine that we can 
attain moral worth without the discipline of suffering? 
As in other countries, so in ours, the new national life 
exists only on the terms of death, the shedding of blood. 
The spiritual gifts, so dearly purchased by older nations, 
must accrue to us and only on the same terms of suffer- 
ing and death. 

This suffering will create new manifestations of 
national character and conscience. If we have not been, 
as a nation, averse to religion, we have been indifferent to 
it. Suffering may, perforce, reveal its value, when crav- 
ing interior solace. Strange fact, that suffering must 
overshadow a nation to constrain it to have no illusions 
concerning itself. We cannot hope to escape the opera- 
tions of this inexorable law. We needs must be broken 
to discover ourselves. There is sore need for us to per- 
ceive that we are in no supernatural sense a great nation. 
Our material prosperity has made us big, but not spirit- 
ually great. Our thanksgiving should not be merely for 
what, under God, we have done, but for what we hope to 
do and prayed to be. Already the red dawn in the sky 
betokens a new undying glory. Heroes have died that 
our country may live. Alas! The seed must die to bring 
the bloom and beauty of the flower and fruitage. 

Measured briefly, what are the qualities to be ours in 
this new era? First, the religious instinct of the nation 
will be more largely developed, under the sharp sting of 
adversity. This will be a tremendous gain, for although 
we are not anti-religious, we are not a religious nation. 
We are not conscious of our spiritual limitations. We 
urge definiteness of expression and action in everything 
but religion, hence, in the deepest instinct of character, 
the religious, we are vague and indifferent as a nation. 

Secondly, the national and racial divergences, like the 
social and racial in England and France, will be softened, 
merged and drawn by the discipline of suffering to a 
common center. Never as now does the issue of the war 
give promise of diverse and even hostile races—Celt, 
Saxon, Scandinavian, Teuton, Jew and Gentile—all knit 
together by the common bond of suffering, the pictur- 
esque vision of many rivers flowing toward a central sea. 

Thirdly, a seriousness of purpose and unselfishness 
have already come and will in a more intense degree pos- 
sess us, now that we have sincerely taken hold of the 
burdens oppressing the Allied Powers. To do for others 
always reacts and strengthens character, besides being 
Divinely meritorious. It is the appalling insincerity in 
politics, business, the press and in the general conduct of 
life which provokes us, at times, to lose confidence in our 
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public men, public journals and public opinion. There 
are things said and written without conviction, and said 
and written by publicists and writers who have not char- 
acter enough to arrive at a conviction. There are noble 
things, even virtues, like patriotism, charity, education, 
religion, hypocritically extolled for political and selfish 
purpose. Again, there are internal dissensions and 
economic difficulties to be settled only by the external 
distraction of caring for other nations, in their suffering 
and fear. 

Finally, under the mellowing and potent influence of 
this new, national suffering, there shall disappear the false 
optimism, fraud, egotism and pretense. We shall awake 
to learn, under the spell of suffering, that we have found, 
indeed, our life as a nation by actually losing it. For this, 
or rather for the hope of this baptism of suffering, this 
national regeneration, we give thanks to the Almighty 
and Everlasting God. 


A Day in Brescia 


JosepH WickHAM, M.A. 


OES anyone ever hear the returning traveler tell of the 
proud little town of Brescia? Never in the world, never. 
Italian lover though he be, glowing with the fame of Florence, 
ruminating of gondola days and Roman nights, he seems to have 
no tongue to lend to the service of this city which nestles so 
picturesquely and satisfiedly at the foot of the Alps. Catullus 
hailed her as “beloved mother of my Verona,” but it would 
seem that the modern rhapsodist compliments the mater amata 
only by smiling upon her charming daughter. In any. event, the 
facchini in Brescia watch the trains speed on toward Milan bear- 
ing many a stranger who from his window-seat is only mildly 
curious of the Brescian world. 

Yet, the leisurely streets and palace walls of this northern 
city have their own epic to voice, with battles and knights and 
valorous deeds. They will sing to you, if you come, of Bres- 
cia’s origin; of the Brixia of the Celts; of the Roman conquest; 
of the fearful days when Gaul and Hun and Lombard took 
turns in sacking the city; of Brescia’s growth in the Middle 
Ages; of that dreamer, Arnold, and his luckless fate; of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa’s failure to capture the city; of Ezzelino’s ter- 
rible coming, and his death by a Brescian hand. They will tell 
how Brescia fell to Verona, and to Milan, and to Venice, and 
how she became a city of France for a moment at Cambrai. 
And this brings the story to the year 1512. Here the city’s song 
bursts forth in an acclaiming paean for the uprising against the 
French conquerors; Gaston de Foix rides in pell-mell with an 
intrepid Gallic host and takes the town; my Lord Bayard, flower 
of chivalry, the good knight sa:.; peur et sans reproche, fights 
ever so gallantly; and the towa is of France again. But the 
French cause is not to triumph in Italy, and in a short time 
Brescia is a fief of the Queen of the Adriatic. Brescian history 
now is a Venetian story until 1797. Austria next; a brief re- 
volt in 1848; comes Italian unity, and the song falls away. 

What is Brescia now? Brescia is a picture gallery: Moretto 
and Romanino lived here and painted most abundantly for the 
churches of the city. It is, then, to a picture gallery you are 
really coming, when you come to Brescia, and if you have had 
a surfeit of colored canvas and frescoed wall, you may reason- 
ably be pardoned if you never set foot within the Brescian walls. 

But there is more in Brescia than a picture gallery. There 
are arcaded ways, and green-grassed patios; there are fountains 
and statues and beautiful palaces. You will feel. no inconsider- 
able esthetic delight in the presence of the Renaissance loggia 
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in the Piazza del Commune, a picturesque square that revives 
your Venetian memories; you will hear the voices of a decade 
of centuries about the great cathedral group in the Piazza del 
Duomo; the ivories and illuminated manuscripts in the beau- 
tiful old churches forming the Museo Mediaevale tell a tale of 
labor and love; and when you stand before, the Corinthian 
columns of the old forum and the bronze victqry statue in the 
Museo Civico, your imagination will sweep away the ages and 
carry you back to the magnificence and majesty that was Rome 
in the golden days of Vespasian. 

Where are you going now that you have won the friendship 
of this fair mountain-warded city? You hesitate to decide. 
‘Shall you go from Brescia to Lago di Garda, and tempt her oft- 
ruffled waters? Shall you view that faery battlement on Sir- 
mione and the summer grandeur of the riviera foliage, and the 
villas gleaming amid the orange blossoms, and the rugged cliffs 
that lead to Riva? Shall you while a couple of hours of a late 
afternoon skimming the blue waters of Lago d’Iseo, wondering 
at the taller-growing cliffs, and watching the shadows deepen to 
purple while the faraway snows of a thousand yester years still 
glisten in a silver white? No one but you can tell. If you go 
a-sailing, you will be rewarded; but if you journey ever away 
by rail, your guerdon will only be deferred, for there is another 
lake at the top of the Italian world, and it is blue and beautiful, 
and it is bidding you hasten. Perhaps you wll elect to fare 
forth on your way; it is a way that leads to glory. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Let Us Play Fair 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your. issue of November 9 contains an article by J. D. 
McCarthy under the caption “ Everybody Welcome, Why Not 
Everything Free?” The writer tries to justify the present 
practice in vogue in at least some, if not all, K. C. huts of giv- 
ing to the soldiers and sailors “copious quantities of smokes, 
chocolate, hot soup, etc., entirely free of cost.” To raise the 
money necessary to procure these articles, the K. C. has in 
the past applied to all classes of people, and lately joined hands 
with six other organizations in an appeal to the people of the 
country for $250,000,000, to be equitably divided among these 
seven organizations, to enable them to carry on the welfare 
work for our soldiers and sailors. 

Now is it entirely fair to the other organizations that while 
they find it necessary and wise, too, to make a small charge for 
articles furnished, the K. C. should give those things away 
“entirely free of cost?” The money to provide those comforts 
has come from the one source. Is it not reasonable to conclude 
that the average boy, soldier or sailor, is going to go where he 
can get his smokes, chocolate, etc., without paying for them, 
and the mere fact that he can get these things at the K. C. 
“entirely free of cost” while he must pay something for them 
elsewhere gives the K. C. an unfair and undeserved advantage? 

I believe that these seven organizations now appealing to the 
public for funds to carry on their work should get together 
and agree upon a schedule of prices to be placed upon articles 
furnished to the boys in uniform. The price should be placed 
at as low a figure as can reasonably be done and then adhered 
to by all. 

Atlantic City, N. J. FRANK J. ATKINS. 


France and Catholicism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I lived in France for nearly four years, and therefore I read 
with much interest in AMerica for October 19 the article, “Is 
France Still Catholic?” The conclusion reached by the author, 
namely, that “France as a people is still Catholic,” is not im 
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accord with my own observations. A satisfactory answer must 
solve the following questions: How is it that a Catholic people 
can hold the lead in the abominable vice of race-suicide? How 
is it that a Catholic people can support an atheistic press? The 
Catholic press in France compared with the Masonic press is 
insignificant. Hw is it that a Catholic people can tolerate an 
atheistic school »system, supported by the money of the Cath- 
Clic population? How is it that a Catholic people can elect 
representatives, who, with a few exceptions, have persecuted 
the Catholic Church in every possible way? “ By their fruits 
you shall know them.” 

Sparta, Wis. JosePH STETTNER. 


Ireland’s Freedom 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some months ago a letter appeared in one of our daily pa- 
pers, in which the writer said he was of Irish birth and ancestry ; 
that he always believed the Irish people were entitled to enjoy 
a fully self-determined national life; but that “Ireland’s free- 
dom must wait until the freedom of the world has been made 
secure;” and deprecated any agitation in Ireland’s behalf dur- 
ing the war. Similar statements have been made by many other 
Americans of Irish blood. Now that the war is over and the 
freedom of the world has been made secure, one wonders if 
there will be a stentorian echo from those men of Ireland’s 
appeal to be classed as a small nation entitled to settle her 
political relationship upon the basis of the free acceptance of 
such settlement by the Irish people, “and not upon the basis 
of the material interest or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a different settlement for the sake 
of its own exterior influence or mastery.” 

One likes to hope so; but, despite hope, a doubt will not 
down that there is a possibility, grazing the edge of probability, 
that Ireland and her friends in America will now be told to 
“hush, hush,” for fear of disturbing the deliberations of the 
Peace Congress. Let us hope that the echo will dispel the doubt. 

New York. JostpH ForRESTER. 


Dublin Shoneens 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In answer to Mr. Flynn’s remarks in America for November 
2, I will say that I did not go off on side lines in the matter 
of James Joyce. Your -orrespondent apparently did not read 
my letter carefully, otherwise he would have seen at once that 
my criticism was not upon “ James Joyce,” but upon the lan- 
guage used by Mr. Schofield Thayer, who wrote an “ apprecia-) 
tion of James Joyce” in the Dial. I am willing to take the 
book-review of the Catholic World upon “ Dubliners”; of 
course there are exceptions to every rule, but in Ireland today, 
especially in the Dublin district, we have too many “ shillings 
looking down upon sixpences.” Easter Week was not confined 
to Dubliners; the participants came from all parts of Ireland; 
no district of Ireland has any monopoly of patriotism; Mr. 
Flynn should not be too sensitive. Dear old Cork, both city 
and county, is still fortunate both in its history and its people. 
The good people in Cork still outnumber the “ undesirable silly, 
social upstarts” who are simply ridiculous when they depart 
from their own natural selves. 

Boston. JosepH MATTHEW SULLIVAN. 


Priestly Civic Pioneers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is with avidity and eagerness that I first scan and then care- 
fully read AMERI€A each and every week. Among all the good 
things contained in the number of November 9, I thought the 
little article headed “Priest Heads Cleveland Federal Labor 
Board” about the best. What Dr. Moran is doing shows that 
even a priest can be “somewhat different” in the good work 





he does. While we all know how much good our clergy are 
accomplishing, and how many sacrifices, not strictly included in 
their vocation, they are compelled to make in these turbulent 
times, I have always thought that it would be well if they 
“mixed ” more with those not of our Faith, and did more work 
of the kind undertaken by Dr. Moran. With their education, 
general knowledge and acumen they are fitted to be leaders in 
such matters. Up to the present time I know of only one other 
priest who has achieved this unique distinction. 

In nearby Paterson, the Rev. Anthony ,.R. Stein has helped 
to solve many civic problems, besides being the rector of a big 
and prosperous parish. It would be impossible even to hint at 
all that he has done in a short letter, but it has caused him to 
be looked upon as a “big gun” in that town. I might mention 
just a little of his work as an illustration: A few years ago 
when the clerks in the department stores and other stores were 
inaugurating an early-closing movement, it required the ener- 
getic work and aid of Father Stein to make it successful. More 
recently, when the civic authorities were organizing a committee 
for conserving the moral welfare of the soldiers, it was Father 
Stein who stood out as a leading and commanding figure in the 
movement. In consequence of this, Paterson has been specially 
commended by the authorities in Washington as having the best 
organization of its kind in the country. To paraphrase a few 
lines from the article in America: “Father Stein has for long 
years been a leader in all civic interest and has held the chair- 
manship of important civic committees.” Let us hope that others 
will follow in the wake of these reverend civic pioneers. 

New York. F, A. Huser. 


The Product of Labor 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of October 26 Mr. Goldstein seems to intimate 
that Jimmie Higgins was wrong in claiming the full value of 
the product of his labor. Since this is likely to be a burning 
question in the near future, it might be beneficial as well as 
interesting to know from such an authority as Mr. Goldstein 
why he is not entitled to the full value of the product of his 
labor, provided that can be determined, and secondly, if he is 
not entitled to it, who is? Again, as there is no universally 
accepted definition of Socialism, would it not save much mis- 
understanding, and perhaps trouble, if people would define what 
they are talking about when treating the subject and emphasize 
points of agreement as well as disagreement? 

Buffalo, Wyo. Joun T. NICHOLSON. 


A Prussian Peace 


To the Editor of America: 

Dr. Ryan’s article in America for November 8 is indeed timely, 
but he is open to criticism in his declaration that the theories and 
proposals of extremists among us are “ pale imitations of Prus- 
sianism.” It seems to me that in this he is wholly wrong. The 
views and “demands of our extremists are not imitations of ” 
Prussianism, they are as genuine as any Prussianism of the last 
forty years, and they are not pale. Imitation and pale are terms 
whose significance is entirely too feeble and tame to permit their 
use in any adequate description of the menace which threatens us 
at the peace conference. 

It is plainly evident that there are men among us, certain news- 
papers are their propagandists, who are prepared to forsake the 
American ideal and the traditions of our past to the end that 
they may set up the low aims and ideals of certain groups here 
and in foreign Governments. They speak of patriotism but they 
think of politics. Mr. Chesterton has said that the danger in 
England is this, the politicians may conclude the peace; there is a 
similar danger here. The politicians may know this, a peace 
made by the politicians will be a peace which must now or later 
be unmade. We are fighting Prussianism, fighting to destroy it 
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utterly. What a dismal fraud it will be if the sacrifices of years 
result in the establishment of the very thing men fought to put 
down. We fight’ Prussianism wherever it is, in Prussia, in 
America, in England or in France. If it be not destroyed the 
war will automatically renew itself. 

If America is placed by the peace terms or by the sinister de- 
signs of politicians in a position from which it can dominate the 
world, if it be committed to a policy, disguised or open, of mili- 
tarism, these principles will quickly run to their ultimate con- 
clusion and America will sooner or later be super-Prussianized. 
If any nation is placed by the terms of peace in a position by 
which or from which it can dominate, tyrannize over and bully 
other nations, our participation in the war has been in vain. 
What avail is the war if the place vacated by Prussia is to be 
occupied by another? Prussianism is not a noxious growth 
which thrives solely on Prussian soil; like all rank growths, it 
will thrive on any soil. Are we as a people to sit idly by, stunned 
and deceived by any thing which goes by the name of peace? 
It is folly to hearken to the talk which politicians are sending 
over the wires, that the European Governments are to decide 
the peace, since they did most in the winning of the war. The 
politicians desire by this to silence us. They know that we are 
averse to taking up the invidious task of deciding who accom- 
plished most towards the winning of the war. Their real wish is 
to convey the notion that we should have little or nothing to say 
in the matter of making peace. The fact to be remembered is 
this: we have made sacrifices, thrown all into the winning of the 
war, we are belligerents, and as such we have equal voice in dis- 
cussing the terms of peace. Peace is a matter of principles; we 
fought for principles as expounded by Mr. Wilson. In times of 
stress foreign and domestic politicians silently acquiesced in 
these principles; now in more opportune times these politicians 
would ignore in part or, if they dared, in their entirety, the 
principles for which as a people we entered the war. If the 
American people suffer the essentials of these principles to be 
negatived—it is the essentials that the politicians are attacking— 
we shall merit the scorn of all honest men and the scorn of future 
generations. To permit this means to abet a fraud so stupendous 
that it will stand unparalleled in all history. Certain politicians 
and newspapers believe the fiction that they reflect the thought 
of this great people. If what they are saying latterly represents 
the sentiments of the American people, there is not much to be 
said in praise of their sentiments or of their intelligence. It 
were a pity, indeed, if-the high ideals for which we have fought 
and which Mr. Wiison has so well expressed, are to be set aside 
and the low, war-engendering ideals of American and foreign 
politicians set up. 

New York. JosErH CLANCY. 


The Need of Constructive Social Principles 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

John Burke in his appeal for “ definite, detailed proposals for 
the new era of social justice,” in AMERICA for November 9, has 
opened up a discussion that should prove of the greatest practical 
value, as it is of the utmost importance to the American Catholic 
people at the present time. An International Conference of 
Labor and Socialist Organizations will be held at the same time 
and in the same place, most likely Washington, as the peace con- 
ference. Are we Catholics who have contributed more than our 
share of men and money in the bloody conflict going to exert a 
proportionate amount of influence in shaping the future trend of 
social events? If we have nothing else to offer but captious criti- 
cism and exasperating generalities we certainly are not. 

I agree fully with Mr. Burke that “almost every article in 
Catholic reviews and periodicals treating of social reconstruction 
after the war deals with nothing but generalities.” There are a 
few notable exceptions among writers as, for instance, Father 
Ryan and Father McGowan. The latter submitted a detailed and 
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specific program of social reform in the Catholic Charities Review 
for May, 1917. His proposals were given no notice in the Cath- 
olic press, so far as I know, much less did any Catholic society 
adopt them as a guide for action. The ultimate goal that Father 
McGowan aims to reach is to have “tthe men in the industries 
and companies own, privately, shares in the company for which 
they work and united in accordance with the demands of large 
scale production in unions or gilds.” Fundamentally his plan 
is the same as that which was sponsored by Bishop Ketteler and 
which is advocatedein “ Operative Ownership” by James J. Finn, 
and seems to be in full accord with Catholic principles and ideals. 

Will those who have been assuring us that the Catholics have 
“the only perfect social reform program” tell us whether this is 
part of that “ perfect program” or not? If it is not our ultimate 
aim, what is? Regulated capitalism? “ State Socialism?” Co- 
operative ownership? If we do not know, or if we are not 
agreed let us be honest enough to say so. Generalities will lead 
us nowhere, and far from satisfying those who have to cope with 
social problems in workshop, office, etc., they tend to exasperate 
the honest seeker and confirm him in his suspicion that we Cath- 
olics have a few sentimental palliatives, but no thorough-going 
concrete, specific proposals of reform for the social evils that 
afflict human society. 

We have something far more important to do than to attack 
Socialists, Syndicalists, the I. W. W., Bolsheviki, etc. We should 
come to some agreement as to the ultimate goal that we aim to 
reach, discuss the next best steps that ought to be taken to reach 
that goal, and take them without delay. Fatner McGowan’s 
plan seems to be an admirable basis for such discussion. 

Cincinnati. JosepH Retner, S. J. 


Teaching Catholic History 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Somewhere in the United States recently there was a teachers’ 
meeting in the auditorium of a prominent church, at which the 
pastor of another church made an address. A two-column re- 
port ef this in thé local Catholic weekly begins: 


I am asked to make a few remarks on the study of his- 
tory in our elementary schools. One of the difficulties in 
treating this subject is as Mr. Billings said: “Not that 
people don’t know things, but that they do know so many 
things that ain’t so.” Many people seem to know very many 
things about the Catholic Church and its history in the 
United States that are not so. 


Then, after some interesting and instructive remarks about 
the necessity and value of the study of history, the report cites 
instances of the lack of Catholic details in current historical 
manuals and dwells on what should be taught to the pupils 
of our schools. Among the suggestions thus made are the fol- 
lowing, italicized for ready identification: 


Let them know that half of Washington’s army were 
Catholics; that many of his most trusted generals were 
the same; that the Catholic Generals Stark, Wayne, Sul- 
livan, Montgomery, Moylan, Fitzgerald, Pulaski, Rocham- 
beau and Lafayette are names forever entwined in the 
laurel wreath that crowns the hallowed brow of our im- 


mortal Washington. 
* * * . * * * + 


Catholic nations, and only Catholic nations, aided us in 
our fight for liberty, and without their aid we would have 


lost. 
* x * * * * * + 


How our hearts leap these trying days at the sound of 
the strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Jts author, 
F, Scott Key, was a Catholic. 


Has there not been some mistake in the reporting of this 
meeting? Surely the speaker must be misquoted in what he is 
thus made to offer as instruction for teachers in our elementary 
schools, 


Brooklyn. T. F, M. 
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The Day of the Armistice 
ITH the announcement of the signing of the 
armistice that sounded the knell of militarism 
and rang out the glad news of freedom, the world gave 
way to tumultuous expressions of joy. The pent-up tor- 
ture of all humanity experienced a rebound that was sim- 
ply irresistible, and nothing that has happened since the 
outbreak of hostilities testified so unmistakably to the 
awful anguish to which mankind has been a prey during 
these past four black years as the immense sense of reliéf 
which made November 11 a gala day without parallel 
in history. : 

Suffering, sorrow and the memory of bitter pain fell 
away instantaneously from hearts that had become aged 
and sober and gray, and the old heart of the world grew 
childlike with happiness. Never did men feel more akin. 
Differences were forgotten, people were mastered by a 
common impulse. No one could rejoice in private. Every 
one seemed to feel the need of sharing his joy with those 
who had shared his sorrow; the entire population surged 
into the streets, and high and low, rich and poor, mingled 
with the crowd and drifted aimlessly along, content to 
laugh and sing and cheer, with no other concern but to 
be glad. The greatness of their happiness was meas- 
ured by the greatness of their trial, and as the latter 
was colossal, the former was surpassingly great. 

Not the least remarkable thing about the public demon- 
stration was the merging of individual feelings into the 
common spirit. Many of the faces in the multitude bore 
clear marks of privation, many of the service buttons had 
golden stars, many of the women wore somber black, 
many were mourning losses too deep for words; but 
there was none who did not rise to the greatness of mak- 
ing room in the heart for the world-wide joy. There 
would be time and enough in the future to grieve for 
the ravages war had wrought in their own lives, but on 
the day of the armistice all gave way to the universal 
rejoicing, because mankind was once more free, the 
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scourge of war was gone, and the dawn of peace was 
come. No other day will ever be like it, the day when 
the temple of war was closed, and thé God of armies 
said, “ Peace! It is enough.” 


Again. What About Ireland? 

HE war is over and the age-long Irish problem has 

come into the open once again, this time in a form 
so simple that even an Orangeman can understand it. 
Many nations, England included, have been at death 
grips with a powerful enemy, for one only cause, to make 
the world safe for democracy. Time and time again, 
during the last four years, the British Government and 
the British people told the world they were sacrific- 
ing blood and treasure that small nations may preserve 
or obtain the right of self-determination, and thereafter 
live their lives in accordance with national aspirations 
untrammeled by foreign interference. It was this motive 
that impelled America, too, to enter the war. In fact, it 
was the only reason stressed by the President in his mes- 
sages to the nation. 

Naturally such an appeal was answered promptly 
and generously by all classes of our people. Our 
young men flocked to the colors by the millions; 
mothers and fathers and wives and sisters gave the 
best they had to the cause of freedom. It was democ- 
racy’s war, a conflict not of men but of principles; free- 
dom stood against oppression, and all peoples that loved 
liberty threw themselves to death with heroic abandon. 
Belgium, England, France, Canada, Australia, Ireland, 
the United States, and many another nation poured 
out their blood for liberty; Ireland that she might ob- 
tain it, the other nations that they might not only preserve 
it for themselves, but give it to those countries bereft of 
it, Ireland included. This problem was never simpler. 
The Allies and the United States, their associate in the 
war, have, not once but many times, repeatedly pledged 
themselves to freedom for Ireland. Their words mean 
nothing, else; worse, they were a hollow mockery of sin- 
cerity, a testimony that blood and treasure have been 
squandered in the cause of a deceitful diplomacy. Here 
is the dilemma: fair play for Ireland or conviction before 
the world of a hideous hypocrisy that has riven millions 
of hearts, and left them hanging in bloody shreds. 

Nor should it be thought that this is only England’s 
and Ireland’s problem. Before the war it may have been 
theirs alone; it is the world’s now, and ours in rather a 
special way. And if appearances be not deceitful, Ameri- 
cans recognize this fact, for on November 11, when flags 
were tossing wildly in the frenzied metropolis, the Irish 
flag was quite as prominent as the French flag and, in 
many quarters of the city, decidedly more prominent than 
the British flag. Thousands of hearts were searching 
for an answer to the question: What about Ireland? 
And the answer must come and come right, both for the 
honor of the Allies and the United States and for the 
peace of the world. 
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Political Open-Mindedness 

N the occasion of the recent elections the New York 
committee of the National Birth Control League 
sent out a questionary to the various candidates for polit- 
ical office. They were asked whether they believed in 
birth control as a race-betterment measure, whether they 
were prepared to aid in making contraceptive information 
legal, and whether they were in agreement with the posi- 
tion taken by the Birth Control League that: “ The re- 
ligious scruples of the few should not stand in the way 

of free choice for those who believe in birth control.” 
Of the answers received seventy-two per cent came 
from Socialist candidates. Consistently with their tra- 
ditions and principles they were ready to disregard all 
considerations of Christian morality to promote a univer- 
sal diffusion of contraceptive information. All the an- 
cient sophisms were repeated in justification of their 
attitude. They must “help the struggling masses of 
society to rise to higher manhood and womanhood,” as 
if this could be accomplished by defying the laws of 
nature and the Divine Commandments. Yet no other 
sentiment can be expected from them. “It is not stated 
definitely’ in the Socialist platform,” says a writer in the 
official organ of American Socialism, the New York 
Call, “ but Socialists always have taken a very active part 
in spreading the propaganda of birth control.” ‘“ All 
Socialists,” the article adds, “ stand for freedom of ac:. x: 
to all knowledge, freedom for all women to decide < to 
the frequency of motherhood.” (November ro, 1918.) 

It is well to have these statements thus clearly set 
down, but it is rather with the attitude of the “ old- 
party ” candidates that we are here concerned. Not a 
single Democrat or Republican, we are informed, placed 
himself on record with a determined “ No” to any of 
the queries proposed by the Birth Control League. 
Whether with the purpose of ridding themselves of an 
impertinent nuisance or else of escaping a_ political 
dilemma, many of the candidates quietly relegated the 
questionary to oblivion in the waste-paper basket. Others, 
on the contrary, felt impelled to make a reply. Of these, 
the Call says: “ Nearly every one who does not frankly 
answer ‘ Yes’ asks for further data on the subject and 
expresses complete open-mindedness.” The following 
communication is a typical instance in point: 

I have no hesitation in acknowledging to you that I am very 
favorably impressed by the arguments advanced and the wis- 
dom, logic and reasonableness of the object of your league and 
the legislation sought. At the same time, I must confess that I 
have never heretofore seriously considered the subject, and, ap- 
preciating its tremendous importance, I shall want to give the 
matter very careful study and investigation before taking a de- 
cisive stand. I regret I cannot say more at this time, but you 
may be assured of my cordial interest and frankly favorable pre- 
disposition to aid you in attaining the legislation desired. 

For delightful simplicity and for frank “ open-minded- 
ness” on questions answered decisively and forever by 
the laws of Christian morality, commend us to such poli- 
ticians ! 
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Christian Marriage in Danger 

HOSE who recall the disgraceful scenes that were 
witnessed in Russian towns where the extreme 
Radicals had complete control will watch with grave 
anxiety the threatened spread of Bolshevism in tlie States 
that until the other day made up the German and the 
Austrian Empires. Dispatches received last month re- 
ported, it will be remembered, that certain Provincial 
Soviets in Russia had decreed that all maidens of over 
eighteen years of age should be considered the “ property 
of the State,” and must register at a Government 
‘Bureau of Free Love” where men and women were to 
choose their mates. If the Socialism that is running like 
wildfire through Germany is of the extreme type that 
those Provincial Soviets in Russia succeeded in making 
practical, the danger to the morals of the German people 
is very serious. Socialists, we-are told, are promoting in 
Switzerland also an active literary propaganda of Le- 
nine’s and Trotzky’s subversive doctrines. The outlook 
for Europe, therefore, is serious enough. In view of 
this grave peril, it is comforting to read in a recent 
volume of “ Backgrounds for Social Workers” by Dr. 
edward J. Menge, a correct and enthusiastic presentation 
of the Catholic doctrine on marriage and virginity. The 
author in describing the character of “ The Medieval 

Family ” speaks thus, for instance, of the religious life: 
It means that through many generations we have seen men 
and women leave everything they had to follow their Ideal,, and 
it means much more than the average writer dreams it does; 
for it means that on the only evidence that modern men accept 
—laboratory evidence—has it been proved that men and women 
This is the crowning achieve- 
It has been proved a suc- 


could live a clean and chaste life. 
ment of the celebate religious view. 
cess and it has further been proved that the loftiest ideals we 
have and the most wonderful institutions that have descended 
to us and of which we are justly proud, came from these men 
and women. It has shown that clean living and high thinking 
and beneficent results are not strangers to each other. To these 
men and women we owe our hospitals, the most beautiful master- 
pieces of sculpture, of art, of architecture, of education, of 
philosophy, and we even owe them the beginning of the natural 
sciences. 


Dr. Menge then devotes several excellent pages to 
showing how medieval marriage was a_ sacramental 
union, which so effectively raised woman from the mire 
to which paganism had degraded her, that in the palmy 
days of chivalry ‘“ Men considered it an honor to be 
deemed worthy of even being permitted to fight with a 
woman’s name upon their lips.” He also reminds his 
readers that 


During the Middle Ages men attained the very highest con- 
ceptions of womankind; attained an openness and frankness by 
which every man might fight for every woman, and all considered 
marriage a sacrament that made the love of man and woman 
rise from mere sexual union to the most sacred heights. 


It was this “ striving toward a definite Ideal as held 
up to that age by the Church,” the author concludes, 
“that made for the attempt at an ideal marriage state 
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as well as an ideal in every other field of endeavor.”’ If 
the new Germanic States now being formed are to be 
established and governed on Bolshevist principles, it is 
lamentably clear that there will be little toleration in 
those countries for the ideals of Christian marriage and 
consecrated virginity which made the medieval society 
described by Dr. Menge so sound and beautiful. 


Two Significant Testimonies 

i )R the last four years and more the secular papers 

of Canada, with a rare exception here and there, 
have vilified the Pope and the Catholic Church in a most 
brutal manner. Despite the fact that Canadian Catholics 
had poured out their blood as generously as people of 
other creeds, the most sacred convictions of the former 
were outraged by the pens of scribes, in the pay of Brit- 
ish and Canadian war-lords. German guns and Canadian 
editors put many a burden of sorrow on the hearts of the 
Catholic mothers and fathers of Canada. 

The tide of war has ceased to flow now, and, on No- 
vember 7, when it began to run swiftly to the sea of 
oblivion, the Toronto Daily Star, always fair and tem- 
perate, ventured these significant remarks: 

Now that Austria-Hungary has gone out of the war the theory 
that the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church are allied with 
our enemies is badly damaged. 
large majority: 


Germany is Protestant by a 
Prussia is Protestant by a large majority. But 
when this was pointed out it was said that the real hope of the 
Pope lay in Austria, which of all countries was most faithful in 
its allegiance to the Vatican. Now there is none left to fight 
against us but Germany, and one of the most cherished legends 
of bigotry vanishes. 


This scene is closed for the present and another begins 
at Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Last Summer, papers from one 
end of the country to the other carried headlines fasten- 
ing sedition, serious disturbance of peace and so forth on 
a Catholic priest who did not ring the church bells on 
some occasion or other. Mobs jumped across the papers’ 
pages, in red ink, the priest was pictured as defiant, the 
judge as just and capable, the sentence as eminently fair. 
But on November 8, the County Court of Westchester 
County declared that 


The case is utterly barren of evidence to justify his 
[the priest’s] conviction of the crime alleged, or of any other 
crime. The judgment of conviction should be reversed in its en- 
tirety, and the fine of $200 paid by the defendant should be re- 
turned to him. Let the order of reversal so stand. 


As was to be expected no paper has heard of this de- 
cision, nor will any paper ever hear of it. The priest will 
forever stand convicted before millions of readers of pub- 
lic prints that care more for circulation than for ethical 
standards. 

The lessons? There are many, but these two are im- 
portant: One: No man’s reputation is safe in the keep- 
ing of a daily paper. Two: To be charged with crime 
is not the same as to be convicted of crime, much less is 
it the same as to be guilty of crime. 
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Might Versus Right 

ROM the beginning to the end of the war two su- 

preme forces have been in conflict: might has been 
struggling with right. One side identified the two, 
and declared in fact and at times in theory that mght is 
made by might; the other, although unprepared to exert 
great might, when the challenge was given, pinned its 
faith steadfastly to right. One side, flushed with initial 
success, appealed to the issue in justification of brute 
force; the other, staggering under disaster but undaunted 
in the consciousness of justice, with glorious imprudence 
steeled itself to resistance, where resistance seemed well- 
nigh hopeless. The issue has come. Might is cheated 
of its boast, and right is triumphant. 

Might began badly. It falsely declared that Russia 
was mobilizing, although the facts clearly showed the 
contrary, and on the strength of.this false assertion, 
declared war. This first wrong led to a second. An 
ultimatum was sprung on France, with the full realiza- 
tion that her sense of honor would force her, unready as 
she was, to stand by her ally; France did just as was ex- 
pected. This second wrong led to a third. The mailed 
fist was shaken in the face of little Belgium to’make her 
violate her solemn treaty, and when Belgium refused to 
prove false, the “scrap of paper” was torn up on the 
bare, shameless plea of expediency. 

Might continued badly. The sack of Louvain and the — 
other horrors in Belgium, the sinking of the Lusitania 
and the common exultation over the murder of women 
and children, the air-raids on unfortified cities, the use 
of noxious gas, the poisoning of the wells, and the pre- 
posterously insolent message to the United States of 
February 1, 1917, these are some of the evidences of 
Germany’s ruthless creed. 

Might ended badly. At first its war-machine rolled 
on irresistibly, and had victory almost in its grasp, when 
suddenly, unexpectedly came ‘the miracle of the 
Marne.” Pausing for a while to gather its strength, 
brute force hurled itself savagely again and again at 
Verdun, but was beaten back bleeding and broken. An- 
other period of rest, and brute force once more sprang 
at Paris, but once more, again at the Marne, it was 
halted in its tracks. Then came Chateau-Thierry and 
St. Mihiel, and brute force began to creep back to its 
lair. But the end was not yet. Awful retribution fol- 
lowed fast. The Empire that defied might in a few days 
disappeared from the face of the earth; the Emperor 
who invoked it became an outcast, without crown or 
country or home. Thanks be to the Lord God, who has 
given the victory, might is now irretrievably discredited, 
justice and equity are loosed from their bonds, and right 
has come back to her own. 

This is the first lesson of the war: might does not 
make right. A second, equally patent, is the reiteration 
of the principle that nations can no more divest them- 
selves of the observance of justice than individuals can; 
to do so is to merit Divine retribution. 


‘ 
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Literature 


: UNCLE REMUS HIMSELF 

HEN “Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings,” by 

Joel Chandler Harris, first appeared in 1880, without 
question English-speaking children of every land came into a 
great fortune. The tales and sketches centering around Uncle 
Remus had already been widely read and quoted on their publi- 
cation in the Atlanta Constitution, to the staff of which Mr. 
Harris belonged, so the book’s success was prompt and per- 
manent. “ Nights with Uncle Remus,” which followed in 1883, 
increased the author’s renown and the amiable old darky story- 
teller, his attentive little listener, and the half-dozen animals 
that figure most prominently in the tales took for all time their 
unique place in imaginative literature, for the sayings and doings 
of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer Wolf, and the rest, are now 
household words wherever English is spoken and anyone who 
does not know his Uncle Remus well, should consider his edu- 
cation very incomplete. 

Joel Chandler Harris was so modest and retiring a man that 
up to his death in 1908 the general public had comparatively 
little acquaintance with his character and career. Though 
Myrta Lockett Avary in the introduction to “ Uncle Remus and 
His Friends,” a book which appeared in 1914, gave a good 
biographical sketch of the author, her anecdotes and reminis- 
cences admirably portraying what a charming personality he 
had, the essay only increased its readers’ desire to learn more 
than is there told about Harris’s genius and career. This 
widely felt want has now been met in a most satisfactory man- 
ner by the publication of “ The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler 
Harris” (Houghton, Mifflin) which his daughter-in-law, Julia 
Collier Harris, has written. 

The subject of her biography was born in Putnam County, 
Georgia, in 1848. His father was an Irish day-laborer who left 
the babe and its mother to shift for themselves and was never 
heard of again. Bearing Mary Harris’s family name, the boy 
began his literary career as a printer’s apprentice, for Joel was 
less than fourteen when he helped set up the Countryman, a 
plantation sheet which modestly called itself “a complete ency- 
clopedia of the History of the Times.” Having the run of a¢ 
good library and being an insatiable reader young Joel was soon 
composing “from the case,” without previously writing any 
“copy,” contributions which appeared in the paper. On the 
collapse of the Confederacy and the consequent failure of the 
Countryman, Harris worked on several other southern papers, 
reaching in 1867, the dignity of “editor,” for he was then prac- 
tically in charge of the Monroe Advertiser, a Georgia weekly 
which began to enjoy a local fame owing to the witty paragraphs 
which the awkward young printer turned in. The year 1870 
found Harris associate editor of the Savannah News and while 
there his reputation as “the wit of the press” grew so steadily 
that six years later he accepted a position on the staff of the 
Atlanta Constitution a post he held till 1900, when he retired to 
devote himself exclusively to literary work. 

In 1873 Esther LaRose, a Catholic young lady of French-Cana- 
dian ancestry, became the wife of the rising newspaper man. 
Commenting upon the fair maiden’s appropriate name, he used 
to say, ““Twas a pity to change it—but I just had to.” Their 
married life proved a very happy one and was blessed with nine 
children, though several of them died in infancy. Harris was 
always tenderly devoted to his little ones, but it was not to them, 
as many suppose, that he first told the Uncle Remus stories. 
The beginning of the series he would explain, was “just an 
accident. All I did was to write out and put into print the 
stories I had heard all my,life.” It amused Harris when sci- 
entific journals solemnly dwelt on the importance of the tales as 
contributions to folklore. The first of the stories was written 


out, he protested “as a study in dialect” and he always took 
pains to make the characters in the tales use the exact idioms, 
phrases and turns of expression that he heard from the Georgia 
negroes of his boyhood days. Regarding the almost invariable 
victory of the rabbit over the fox in the stories the author calls 
attention to the fact that “It is not virtue that triumphs, but 
helplessness; it is not malice but mischievousness,” an observa- 
tion that throws considerable light on the psychology of the 
southern slaves who first told our author the Uncle Remus 
stories. 

Catholic readers of Harris’s “ Life and Letters” will naturally 
be most interested in’ the book’s account of his progress toward 
the Faith of his wife and children. About 1896 “ Billy-Ann,” 
the eldest daughter of the family, had begun to attend a convent 
school conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph and her father’s 
delightful letters to the little girl bear frequent testimony to his 
admiration for the Church and to his high esteem for the 
Sisters. He wrote, for instance, in April, 1896: 


My regards to Sister Bernard, and say to her that I am 
glad and grateful that she is praying for a special favor to 
me. I think I know what it is, and the idea is growing 
more and more pleasing to me every day. Say to her that 
if she had been raised a Protestant, she would know how 
hard it is to root out of the mind the prejudices and doubts 
and fictions that have been educated into it. This is the 
task I am engaged in now. There are only small and in- 
significant weeds in my mind at this time, but I want to 
have them all cleared out and thrown over the fence in the 
trash-pile. My regards also to Sister Mary Louis. 

That same spring Harris records that he “ went to see Mildred 
(his second daughter) confirmed and enjoyed it very much,” 
and remarks in a subsequent letter that by marriage he had be- 
come “(as it were) a brother-in-law of the Church with the 
hope and expectation of a closer relation when I felt good 
enough.” The following fall Billy-Ann’s parents were made 
so proud on receiving a “perfectly splendid” report of her 
progress at school that he wrote: 

We thank our stars that we were fortunate enough to 
have an opportunity to place you with those devoted Sisters 
who have the art of developing young minds. More than 
that, we are grateful that Providence so arranged it that 
you might be under the special supervision of Sister Mary 
Bernard, who seems to have the gift (and it is a heaven- 
born gift) ©: imparting something of her own knowledge 
and exquisite culture to her pupils. I knew from the third 
letter I received from you that you had fallen under some 
sweet and yet powerful influence, and that you had begun 
to learn how to think, and think right, which is the end 
and aim of all education. 


Mr. Harris’s biographer attests that his “ preoccupation with 
the doctrine of Catholicism began with the study of the works 
of Cardinal Newman, to which he often referred with deepest 
admiration.” He once expressed his amazement “at the beauty, 
power, fluency and vividness with which he [Newman] uses the 
English tongue” and in the opinion of his daughter-in-law the 
strongest influence that swayed the later years of Uncle Remus’s 
interpreter “was the subtle thought and the measured music of 
the great prelate’s‘‘ Apologia.’” However, as Mr. Harris owned, 
“ The example of my wife and children has taught me more about 
the Church than anything else,” a remark which those married 
to non-Catholics could profitably ponder. 

It seems that as many as ten years before he died the author 
of the Uncle Remus stories had sought and received instructions 
from Father James M. O’Brien, of Washington, Georgia, but 
the death of that priest, of whom Mr. Harris was very fond, 
apparently delayed for a considerable period the prospective 
convert’s entrance into the Church. But Father Jackson, of 
Atlanta, had the happiness of finishing the work Father O’Brien 
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had begun and baptized Mr. Harris about a fortnight before he 
passed away. When arranging with the priest for the ceremony 
the neophyte said: “I want all my family here, and want it to 
be known that I am doing this with my own free will, fully realiz- 
ing that I have put it off too long already.” Shortly before the 
end came he remarked to Father Jackson: “ Procrastination has 
been the bugbear of my life; and I feel that the Lord will make 
allowance for this weakness, for I have believed the teachings 
of the Catholic Church for many years.’ Apparently it was not 
the “fear of unintelligent comment” but his nearly invincible 
shyness that kept him from entering the Church many years 
before he actually did. 

Joel Chandler Harris, whose perfect understanding of the old 
plantation darky and whose Franciscan fellowship with the beasts 
of the field, has made his Uncle Remus stories an ever-fresh de- 
light to two generations of children the world over and to their 
elders as well, died peacefully at his Atlanta home, “ The Sign 
of the Wren’s Nest,” on July 3, 1908, as the sun went down. His 
last words was this characteristic answer to his son’s inquiry 
as to how he felt: “I am about the extent of a tenth of a gnat’s 
eyebrow better.” Ridebit in die novissimo. The funeral services 
were held from St. Anthony’s Chapel two days later. The 
lamented author’s remains were laid beside his mother and chil- 
dren in Westview Cemetery and above his grave rests a boulder 
of Georgia granite bearing this appropriate inscription from one 
of Joel Chandler Harris’s own prefaces: 

“T seem to see before me the smiling faces of thousands of 
children—some young and fresh and some wearing the friendly 
marks of age, but all children at heart—and not an unfriendly 
face among them. And while I am trying to speak the right 
word, I seem to hear a voice lifted above the rest, saying: ‘ You 
have made some of us happy.’ And so I feel my heart fluttering 
and my lips trembling and I have to bow silently and turn away 
and hurry into the obscurity that fits me best.” 

Watter Dwicart, S.J. 


REVIEWS 

Codex Iuris Canonici, Pir X Pontiricis Maximi I. D., BENnE- 
pictt PApAE XV Auctoritate Promulgatus, Praefatione, Fontium 
\nnotatione et Indice Analytico-Alphabetico ab Emo. PeEtro 
Carp, GASPARRT P. Neo-Eboraci: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Typo- 
graphi Pontificii, MCMXVIII. $4.50. 

Those who remember with what difficulty and delay copies of 
the new Code of Canon Law were procured in the interval be- 
tween its promulgation and the date set for its going into effect, 
and afterwards, will be glad to learn that the promise made 
some time ago by P. J. Kenedy & Sons has been carried into 
effect. The edition now given to the public is an American 
edition in every sense of the word, printed and published in the 
United States. It is identical with the enlarged Polyglot Vatican 
edition issued in Rome in 1917, and is like it in every respect, 
size, binding, printing, pagination and type. The mistakes, typo- 
graphical and otherwise, which appeared in the first edition and 
were pointed out in the Appendix to Part II, Volume IX of the 
Aeta Apostolice Sedis, have been corrected in the text. The 
notes of Cardinal Gasparri, who while Secretary of the Congre- 
gation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, presided over 
and directed the work of the consultors appointed to prepare and 
discuss the matter of the Code, and who was in a very real 
sense the soul of the work, are given at the bottom of each 
page. While they are not of any great practical advantage to 
the busy pastor interested in ascertaining the actual law on any 
given point, they are nevertheless a veritable treasury of indis- 
pensable references for more profound students who are inter- 
ested in the sources in which the development of ecclesiastical 
law may be traced through its various modifications up to its 
present condition. The exhaustive analytical index of more than 
sixty pages is invaluable for ready reference. The confidence 





displayed by the Holy See in entrusting this edition to its Amer- 
ican publishers has been amply justified, for the volume is in 
every respect highly satisfactory. 


J: H. F. 





Elizabeth’s Campaign. By Mrs. HumpHry Warp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Out of the stress and anguish that was felt in England over 
the prospect of the last desperate German offensive, Mrs. Ward 
has drawn the matter of her latest war-novel. Its theme is the 
home-conflict of patriotism and individualism. Of course, pa- 
triotism prevails, and that is Elizabeth’s triumph; and of course, 
too, the patriot succumbs, and that is love’s triumph—as also 
Squire Mannering’s. He had engaged Miss Bremerton merely 
as his Secretary, to assist him in his Greek studies, which so 
involved his interest and attention that they left for the war 
only antagonism. But this was obstinate at every point, es- 
pecially against the employment of his land and woods for war 
purposes, and supremely so against his younger son, Desmond, 
also completing at the front his Commission in the artillery. 
Elizabeth’s polyhedral acquaintance with the Greek classics mas- 
ters first the Squire’s independence; from which she glides to a 
mastery over his pacifism and to a‘control of his estate, there- 
after administered by her in the cause of the Government; until 
finally, when young Desmond is brought home with a mortal 
wound, her dominion is acknowledged also over his affection. 
And there, with the true campaigner’s instinct, the author sug- 
gestively leaves them. 

Mrs. Ward has exposed very well the nervousness of English 
life during that menacing hour last spring. Her tributes to the 
radiant youths so eager for the furnace of war, if only England 
may be saved, are given with a kindling enthusiasm. “But O 
for the touch of a vanish’d hand” to deliver the scene of Des- 
mond’s glorious death from the intrusion of Aubrey’s confes- 
sion, and to hallow it with thought lifted higher even than Eng- 
land’s renown; to edge the characters of “ Elizabeth’s Cam- 
paign” as were “Robert Elsmere” and the morbid “ Helbeck 
of Bannisdale”; to strike out of it the tedious narrative parts; 
and to amend such weak shifts in its development as letters and 
reveries aloud. These defects catch up Elizabeth in her knowl- 
sedge of Aeschylus, who must have warned her that of all ills 
the worst is “ synthetous logous,’ what Sheridan meant in say- 
ing that “easy writing’s curst hard reading.” For easy writing 
does account at once for the faults that fret us, and the finer 
touches that delight us, in this ardent novel. A. F. X. D. 





The Edge of the Quicksands. By D. Tuomas Curtin. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

This interesting book, written by an American journalist who 
remained in Germany during the early part of the war, is full 
of new examples of that peculiar national psychology that en- 
abled the Kaiser and the Junkers to draw their people into the 
conflict that has now endéd so disastrously for the Fatherland. 
As early as 1891 the Emperor William could say to the Prussian 


Guard: “ You have all one will, and this is my will; there is . 


only one law, and that is my law.” And in 1914 he said to 
the Eastern army: “Be convinced that you are the Chosen 
People! The Spirit of God has descended on me, for I am the 
Emperor of the Germans!” The author shows that their early 
successes had made the military caste so arrogant that they ac- 
tually rejoiced when a new nation was added to their enemies, 
for they had no doubt about the issue of the war. “ You Amer- 
icans cannot fight,’ said a banker to Mr. Curtin, “for your 
country is composed of not enough soldiers and of too many 
Germans.” The author’s pages on the power of the Krupp 
monopoly show how hostile to democracy those gun-makers are. 
They own or control large numbers of papers or magazines 
which shape public opinion, and of course they strongly support 
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the autocracy that enables them to grow richer and richer year 
by year. 

It is worthy of note that in deocsibiaie the Italian débdcle of 
October, 1917, Mr. Curtin has nothing whatever to say about 
the alleged “ Vatican peace propaganda” that was supposed to 
have had such a disastrous effect on the morale of the army. 
In his opinion the reasons for the disaffection on which German 
intriguers worked so successfully were these: 

(1) The Italian statesmen had not stated clearly to the 
people their reasons for their participation in the war. 
(2) The troops grew stale because they were not moved 
from place to place to the extent of some other armies. 
(3) Leave was too infrequent. (4) Rations had been 
reduced. 

The epoch-making events of the last two weeks have carried 
the German Empire from “ The Edge of the Quicksands” into 
the very vortex of one of the world’s greatest revolutions. 

W. D. 


. BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The studies of “Ireland” (Donnelly Press, N. Y., $0.25) 
by Katherine Hughes, the author of “ Father Lacombe,” “ The 
Black Voyageur,” etc., form one of the best works that have yet 
appeared on that subject and is well worth reading by all who 
wish to secure a clear, logical and comprehensive knowledge of 
the political, social and economical conditions of Ireland today. 
The work has little of sentiment, but abounds in interesting and 
convincing facts that are taken from sources that cannot be ques- 
tioned. The booklet deserves a wide circulation. The bro- 
chures and pamphlets published by the Messenger of Montreal, 
are worthy of the highest praise, as handling in a learned and 
popular manner the various social and apologetical questions of 
the day. The last is the letter of the late Bishop of Joliette, His 
Lordship Joseph Alfred Archambeault, on the subject “ Pourquoi 
Les Retraites fermées sont-elles nécessaires au Canada?” (25 
sous). The Bishop first explains the spiritual exercises of St. 
Ignatius and their use in a retreat, especially in the present day 
of many evils and battles against fhe Church. The letter closes 
with an exhortation to the clergy to further the movement. 





“The Pope’s War-Work” (The America Press, 10 cents each, 
in quantities $7.00 a hundred) is a pamphlet which gives a record 
of the untiring efforts made by the Holy Father to alleviate the 
sufferings of all classes in every belligerent nation during the 
war. It is an authoritative work compiled from documents in 
the Vatican archives, and for each statement a clear reference is 
given. Although covering only forty pages, it nevertheless em- 
braces the entire field of the Papal activities, pointing out in a 
summary but clear way the actual facts of the Holy Father’s 
beneficence, giving undeniable proof that he has stood out pre- 
eminently during the entire war as the undaunted friend of all 
humanity, furnishing evidence of the strict impartiality of his 
universal solicitude for all sufferers of no matter what race, and 
providing a complete refutation of the charges made against him 
by his enemies in every land. The. organized campaign of cal- 
umny, to which the Holy Father has been, and no doubt will still 
be, subjected, makes it the imperative duty of every Catholic to 
provide himself with the means of defending him intelligently 
and irrefutably. The pamphlet puts the materials of this defense 
within every one’s reach. The Catholic who has assimilated it 
can answer every objection, the non-Catholic who reads it will be 
forced to acknowledge that the Pope has been above criticism. 
To spread it as widely as possible will be a work of zeal of 
untold value. Whether the Holy Father will be an object of 
respect or scorn in this country depends largely on the part 


laymen take during the next few months in his defense. 
es 
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Those who enjoyed “Fishpingle” and “Quinneys,” former 
books ef Horace Annesley Vachel, will doubtless derive equal 
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pleasure from his latest novel, “ The Soul of Susan Yellam” 
(Doran, $1.50), who was a humble widow of a little Wiltshire 
village. The novel describes the reactions of the war on the 
various classes of the community, and the courting and marriage, 
parting and death, of Fanny Broomfield, who was the parson’s 
parlor-maid, and Alfred Yellam, who was the village carrier. 
The author remarks in the course of his story that “ Political 
considerations and expediencies kept the Vatican silent when 
a voice thundering as from Sinai might have awakened millions 
to a realization of the issues at stake,” an observation which 
proves how little Mr. Vachel knows both about the position of 
the Pope and what his Holiness has actually done in the present 
war. Susan Yellam is a well-drawn character that deserves 
a place beside “ Fishpingle.”"——‘“ Simple Souls” (Scribner, 
$1.35), by John Hastings Turner, who is called the “literary 
discovery of the year,” is a wordy and silly account of how 
Molly Shine, whase father was a drunken cabinet-maker, wooed 
and won his Grace the Duke of Wynninghame and lived happily 


ever after. 
From the “ Reminiscences of Lafcadio Hearn” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.00), by his Japanese relict, Setsuko Koizumi, it is 


clear that the author was a very longanimous woman. Being 
the wife of such an eccentric genius as Hearn must have lost 
its romance very soon, and finally must have ceased to be even 
amusing. “ He complained that I broke his train of thought by 
opening the bureau drawers,” she writes. “On such occasions 
I always remembered not to break his beautiful soap-bubble. 

I never felt provoked when he scolded me.’ This son 
of an Irish father tried to forget completely that he was a 


European. “Oh! what can I do with my nose?” which was 
unmistakably Occidental, Hearm would cry, “ Pity me because 
of this, for I, Koizumi Yakumo, truly love Japan more than 
any Japanese.” The translators, Paul Kiyoshi Hisada and 


— Johnson, seem to have admirably retained the quaint- 


Wes and naiveté of the original. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Richard G. Badger, Boston: 
Backgrounds for Social Workers. By Edward J. 
M.Sc. $1.50; Psycho-Gymnastics and Society Drama. By Delbert M. 
Staley, A.M., Ph.D. Assisted by Helen C. Culver. $1.00; Lincoln, 
the Politician. By T. Aaron Levy. $1.50; The Crimes of the oy See 


Menge, M.A., Ph.D., 


Cycle. By Henry Newpher Bowman. $1.00; College Study and College 
Life. By Bernard C. Ewer. $1.25; Tenderfoot Days in Territorial 
Utah. By George Robert Bird. Illustrated. $1.25; A Lieutenant of 
Cavalry in Lee’s Army. By G@. W. Beale. $1.25; Religious Revival 


and Social Betterment. By F. A. Robinson, M.A. $0.7 75. 

Benziger Brothers, New York: 
Your Soul’s Salvation: Instructions in Personal Holiness; Your Inter- 
ests Eternal: Our Service to Our Heavenly Father. By Rev. Edward 
F. Garesché, S.J. $0.75 each. 

The Bobbs-Merrili Co., Indianapolis: 
Hawthorne: How to Know Him. By George Edward Woodberry. $1.50. 

The Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
Memoirs of the Pittsburgh Sisters of Mercy. 
Sources. 1843—1917. $2.65; Spiritual Pastels: 
tions. By J. S. E. Illustrated. 

George N. Doran Co., New York: 
The World’s Debate: a Historical Defense of the Allies. 
Barry. $1.50. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston: 


Compiled from Various 
Heart Talks and Medita- 


By William 


The Book of Elves and Fairies. By Frances Jenkins Olcott. With 
Illustrations by Milo Winter. $2.00; Formative Types in English 
Poetry: The Earl Lectures of 1917. By George Herbert Palmer. 
$1.50; Home Life Around the World. By George A. Mirick. Pictures 
by Burton Holmes. $1.25. 
Institute for Public Service, New York: : 
Stories of Americans in the World War. By William H. Allen and 
Ps a Kleiser. $0.75. 
, seoeee i Sons, New York 
ie Layfolk ’s Ritual. $1.10; The i and Cation of the Mass. $0.30. 
The Macmillan Co., New York: 
Applied Eugenics. By Paul Popenoe and Roswell Hill Johnson. $2.10; 


Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically onsidered. By 
Dr. K. Kohler. $2.50; Human Conduct: a Textbook in General 
Philosophy and Applied Psychology. By Charles Clinton Peters. $1.30. 
Peter — Philadelphia: 
Manual of the Sodality of f Blessed Virgin Mary. Edited by the 
Rev. James J. Duffy. 0. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New Vor 
The Spanish Fairy Book. By , ne Segovia. $1.50. 
P. F. Volland Co., Chicago: 
Come Play with Me. y Olive Beaupre Miller; Sunny Bunny. By 
Nina Wilcox Putnam; The Gigglequicks. By Miriam Clark Porter; 
Myself and I. By Helen Van Valkonburgh. 1.00 each. 











EDUCATION 
The Minimum Essentials 

LUNATIC is a human being who deviates from type in 

this only, that he is incapable of making more than one 
mistake. You and I make hundreds of mistakes a day. By 
varying the nature of the failure and by occasionally succeeding, 
we comply with the conditions laid down by man for classifica- 
tion among the sane. 

A lunatic is a specialist. He thinks about one thing at ail 
times. All his thoughts are correct, except the one he begins 
with. The logic of a lunatic would make the Stagirite appear 
to be a sophist. In your case and mine both the initial and the 
final thought are not infrequently absurd. We conceal the lack 
of logic in our premises by not endeavoring to draw a logical 
conclusion from them. 

Looking back over my own past life in the classroom, I have 
felt that it would have been better had I focused all my energies 
upon one great mistake, instead of scattering them over a num- 
ber of smaller ones. I should then have been recognized as 
demented, to the great benefit of the school and the pupils. The 
affair in which my conduct was most strikingly illogical and 
prejudicial was that of the minimum essentials. In the first 
place, I would not have recognized a minimum essential had I 
been introduced to one. J had no idea what a minimum essen- 
tial was. I had no comprehension either of the term or of the 
thing represented by the term. I lived and taught as if minimum 
essentials did not exist. 


How It Works Out 


A S a result, I was responsible for a gross wastage of one year, 

three months and twenty-seven days of human life. This 
sum I deduced by multiplying the estimated minutes wasted per 
day by the number of pupils, and then multiplying this product 
by the number of days the pupils were under my direction. The 
hours represented in this appalling total were of course worki 
hours. They were all hours when human activity of the ‘ine 
most fruitful kind was possible. They were all wasted; more, 
they were so wasted as to involve subsequent wastage that must 
inevitably have increased in geometrical proportion. My igno- 
rance of minimum essentials, then, has by this time wrought 
damage equivalent to the snuffing out in infancy of a number of 
promising lives. 

And I was but one of thousands of teachers who knew nothing 
of minimum essentials. For years the carnival of folly and 
destruction went on. We pitied the poor haif-wit with his device 
for harnessing the tides; we pitied the wretched dolt who fan- 
cied he was Caesar; but we never thought of pitying the children 
we taught, and we never thought of pitying ourselves. But now 
that minimum essentials are better understood, life will grow 
brighter for us and those under us, just as it did for Antonio 
after Portia had struck her great blow for the higher education 
of women. 

Let us examine how this will work out with regard, for exam- 
ple, to Latin etymology. The process of mastering the declen- 
sions and conjugations is as devoid of esthetic value as the North 
Pole is of vegetation. There is nothing at all in this task that 
gives a man imagination or feeling, or that retines his taste. 
There is danger, rather, that these qualities may suffer serious 
injury. The pupil gets two things, and two things only, out of 
the time he spends on etymology: he learns certain facts that 
will prove useful to him, and he is exercised in perseverance, ac- 
curacy, retentiveness and other moral and mental habits. 

Since the amount of exercise he is to have in these habits is 
superabundant, it is apparently criminal to oblige him to master 
a useless fact for the sake of the exercise. He must, then, be 
made to learn only the useful facts, the essential facts. But even 
essential facts are valueless if one learns them on Monday and 
remembers nothing about them on Friday. The essential facts 
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must therefore be taught with permanency. They must be so 
taught as to be remembered next week, and next month, and 
next year. And that is what is meant by teaching the minimum 
essentials. 
ESSENTIAL TO WHAT? 

SSENTIAL, to what, or for what? Without doubt, essen- 

tial at very most for the successful prosecution of the stu- 
dent’s work at school. Surely, we do not plan to teach him some 
anomalous fact on the ground that it will be useful to him if he 
becomes a Zumpt or a Lane. And does the successful prosecu- 
tion of his work at school require that he carry in his memory 
for years a mass of details of minor importance? Shall we 
teach him in 1919 the gender of a word he will not meet until 
1923, if he meets it at all? 

Take, for example, the following statement, typical of dozens 
of others found in our grammars: “ Five words in -us of the 
Second Declension are feminine by exception: alvus, carbasus, 
colus, humus, vannus.” In classrooms, everywhere, pupils are 
being required to learn rules such as that. The day aftet the 
lesson has been assigned, exclamations like the following can be 
heard issuing from the torture-chamber: “That’s only four! 
Remember, there are five! Who can give us the fifth? What's 
the last one, now?” Did you ever, like your humble servan-, 
take a hasty glance at the book just before the bell rang in order 
on ? A week later, the same rules may be demanded in a 
repetition. But when the quarterly examinations arrive, the 
pupils are told they may omit the rule. There is at least, very 
little chance of its surviving the June examinations. The follow- 
ing year we wonder why the pupils cannot identify an imperfect 
subjunctive. 

The harnesser of the tides knows at least what he wants to 
accomplish. He has a definite aim, and in his blundering way 
he strives to encompass it. But you who teach that the early 
form of equus was equos; you who insist on the declension of 
epitome and barbitos; you who have drill in the cardinals up to 
100 and beyond; you who rush your pupils through this fear- 
some, miasmic jungle of roots and stems, calling attention to 
every weed and bug and log; what is your aim? What is the 
value of these facts? What is the result of so much labor 
expended? Do you not know, surely you must know, that pupils 
in senior year, after having spent months of their lives in memo- 
rizing useless rules and exceptions and word-lists, are almost 
universally incapable of translating without assistance the sim- 
plest Latin sentence? 

As At LEOMINSTER , 

EFORE one attempts to teach the minimum essentials, he 

must of course know what they are. Consider carbasus 
for a moment. One ought to teach it if it occurs with anything 
like the frequency of video or facio.- One might be excused 
for teaching it if it occurred a half dozen times. Do you know 
how often it occurs in the reading the pupils shall have to do? 
Do not take it for granted that the author of your grammar has 
looked up the matter for you. His book is for reference as well 
as for study; and he has had, moreover, his reputation for 
scholarship to consider, That is the reason why large portions of 
our most popular Latin grammar are so very philological. They 
were not written to be learned; they were written to be admired. 

In the Leominster schools the minimum essentials in various 
branches are printed and given to the pupils. What is learned 
is learned because it is useful, and it is learned to be retained. 
“The number is astonishingly small,” writes Superintendent 
Thomas E. Thompson. “In Leominster they are printed on 
small sheets and constantly reviewed. Pupils reach 100 per cent 
efficiency in essentials in one-fourth the time usually allowed.” 

Would that the same,system were followed everywhere! But 
until all institutions have superintendents or deans capable 
enough and progressive enough to introduce it, each instructor 
must do what he can to promote the movement. It is beyond 
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doubt the only sane system. He who clings to the old system is 
displaying that inexplicable form of dementia found only in the 
perfectly sane. He is not only doing a most foolish thing, he 1s 
doing it in a most ineffectual way, and he is doing it without 
knowing why he does it. 

Austin G. Scumipt, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Socialist Class War 
the war of the classes begins. 
Such is the program of Socialism. It is not a war of labor 
against capital that is primarily in question. It is the war 
of the red flag against all classes, whether of labor or capital, 
that will not acknowledge its supremacy. It is the struggle of 
a new autocracy that would impose itself upon the world. 

The great war had not yet closed when the Bolshevist reign 
of terror began in Russia and the streets were deluged with 
blood. Its saturnalia shocked the Christian world. In Germany, 
too, at the first certainty of national disaster, the red flag was 
raised in mockery of true democracy. There can be no democ- 
racy for any nation unless it will rise superior to all that this 
banner implies. It forebodes the violent rule of a coercive fac- 
tion in place of a free government of the people. In Sweden, 
Holland and Norway the Bolshevist monster loomed dismal and 
large amid the very rejoicings of peace and cast its ribbed shad- 
ow athwart these lands. Even in the United States, when the 
terms of armistice had hardly been signed, the red banner of 
revolt was carried defiantly through the streets of New York 
by thousands of men and women shouting “On with Socialism! ” 
until their flags were at last roughly torn from them by the hands 
of soldiers, sailors and civilians, incensed at the insulting sight. 
Democracy has still her sharp battles to fight with the hosts of 
unjust privilege and unprincipled profiteering, but her face must 
be set relentlessly against the even greater evil of the red revolu- 


tion. 
6 iipors first purpose of Socialism is ever to foment the class 
struggle. Out of this Socialism has arisen, and on this it 
rests as the condition of its existence. So the elder Liebknecht 
warned the Socialist party in Germany a quarter of a century 
ago. “ Through and with that struggle,’ he told them, “the 
party is unconquerable; without it the party is lost, for it will 
have lost the source of its strength.” (“No Compromi&e.’’) 

During the gigantic battles of the world war the class struggle 
was never lost to sight by Socialist agitators. Relegated to the 
background, apparently set aside, as many seemed to think, it 
was never for a moment forgotten. We saw it maintained in all 
its integrity by the Soeialist party in America, through a cease- 
less opposition to the war: We knew that it still remained the 
ultimate goal of all the Socialist leaders in Europe. National 
interests could only seemingly displace it for a time. 

Marx and Engels, in their “Communist Manifesto,” first 
sounded the clarion call of the conscious, organized and uni- 
versal class struggle that Socialism is promoting. Communists 
were then the only real Socialists, and hence the document re- 
mains in its leading principles the fundamental code of modern 
Socialism. Its closing words thus sum up the purpose of the 
Socialist movement : 


HE war of the nations ends; 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


The Communists disdain to conceal their views. They 
openly declare that their ends can“be attained only by the 


forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. Let 
the ruling classes tremble at a Communist revolution, The 
proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 


have a world to win. 
Workingmen of all countries unite! 
This is the call to an envenomed class struggle constantly inten- 
sified by every means in the power of the Socialist press and the 
Socialist agitator. 


RICA 


EXPROPRIATION 


XPROPRIATION was to be the order of the day if the 

Marxian counsel were heeded and the Socialist strength 
could warrant such a procedure. “Expropriate the expropri- 
ators!” But expediency is always the first law of Socialism. 
Hence Marx himself suggests in detail the preliminary measures 
to be carried out when the “proletariat” rises to the position 
of the ruling class. It must use its political supremacy to 
“ wrest,” not at once, but “by degrees, all capital from the bour- 
geoisie,” until: “Class distinctions have disappeared and all 
production has been concentrated in the hands of. a vast associa- 
tion of the whole nation.” 

It is obvious, then, how little they understand of Socialist 
methods and purposes who judge the movement solely by its 
political platforms and the social reforms instituted after a 
political victory. Yet this is the short-sighted manner in which 
the press has persistently viewed the tactics of Socialist politi- 
cians. Only in case a revolutionary movement were far enough 
advanced to neglect such gradual transformation and omit the 
progressive radical “education” of the masses, might it attempt 
to sweep away at once and by force all the old conditions of 
production together with the existing order of society. Yet even 
Bolshevism did not presume to carry out more than a tithe of 
the Socialist program. Needless to say it will never be fully 
carried out in any land. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE 


OCIALISTS have not created the class war, they insist upon 

telling us. It began with the day that private property in 
the means of production came into existence. All history is 
described in Socialist literature as a series of class struggles due 
to economic conditions, and varying in their nature with the eco- 
nomic circumstances of the time. 

Slavery, serfdom and wage-labor represent the three ultimate 
stages through which the proletariats has passed in its struggle 
for economic freedom. The final knell of capitalism is now 
sounding, and with the passing of this last system of oppression 
the day of full economic liberation will dawn for mankind. 
The entire argument, whose origin is attributed to Marx alone, 
was clearly summarized by his collaborator Engels in the pref- 
ace written by him to an English translation of the “ Communist 
Manifesto” which appeared in 1888. The doctrine of the class 
struggle, which had been fully developed by Marx in 1845, is 
there reduced by Engels to a single proposition : 


That proposition is: that in every historic epoch, the pre- 
vailing mode of economic production and exchange, and the 
social organization necessarily following from it, form the 
basis upon which is built up, and from which alone can be 
explained, the political and intellectual history of that epoch ; 
that consequently the whole history of mankind, since the 
dissolution of primitive tribal society which held land in 
common ownership, has been a history of class struggles, 
contests between exploiting and exploited, ruling and op- 
pressed classes; that the history of these class struggles 
forms a series of evolution in which, nowadays, a stage 
has been reached where the exploited and oppressed class 
(the proletariat) cannot attain its emancipation from the 
sway of the exploiting and ruling class (the bourgeoisie) 
without at the same time and once and for all emancipating 
society at large from all exploitation, oppression, class dis- 
tinctions and class struggles. 


That culmination is to be reached when the triumph of the 
proletariat becomes so complete that it absorbs all other classes 
into itself. It thus ceases to exist as a separate class, and in that 
moment the classless Socialist commonwealth has sprung into 
existence. Socialism has become a fact. The coming of that day, 
we are told, may be hastened or delayed, but it cannot be averted. 
It is inevitable, inexorable, with the necessity of materialistic 
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evolution. This fatalism, essentially inherent in all Socialist 
philosophy, gives his buoyancy and strength to the Socialist 
agitator... No matter with what reverses he may meet, Socialism 
itself is fated to triumph. Nothing, he holds, can prevent its 
ultimate victory. 


SOURCE OF THE CLASS STRUGGLI 


HE strength of Socialism lies in its half-truths. No one will 
deny the existence: of class conflicts, more or less embit- 
tered. Class struggles have intermittently arisen through all the 
course of history. The error of Socialism lies in attributing 
them to purely material sources. We would not for a moment 
minimize the effects of economic conditions. Yet they are not 
the fundamental cause, but often the very result, of the greed 
and oppression, the cruelty and extortion which have marked the 
course of history. The cause lies far deeper: in our own fallen 
nature, and in man’s wilful violation of the laws of God. 

The violent abolition of class distinctions, and the wresting of 
“all capital from the bourgeoisie,” as counseled by Marx, can 
but intensify the evil, not remove it. What difference is there, 
we may well ask, between the Egyptian monarch setting his 
heel upon the head of a conquered foe or driving his subjects 
to forced labor on the monuments of his pride, and a Bolshevist 
Soviet murdering in cold blood the helpless bourgeosie, or 
passing its lustful decree to make every adult woman the prop- 
erty of the State? There was less degeneracy in the ancient 
Egyptian autocrat than im his Socialist fellow-despot. Yet while 
the former is rightly execrated, paeans of hero-worship are sung 
to the latter by a jubilant Socialist press. 

,Human nature has remained the same through all the course 
of history. There is no difference between Cain, the first mur- 
derer, and his latest Bolshevist follower, no matter how class- 
less the latter may be. Even under Christianity, with its perfect 
law of love, relentless greed and oppression are practised when 
Christians set aside the laws of Christ. Good and necessary 
though economic provisions are, they are but outward aids. True 
religion alone can offer the power effectively to control the 
passions of men, wherever its teachings are fully embraced and 
faithfully observed. 


WuHo ts RESPONSIBLE? 


HE right to acquire property is inherent in the nature of man; 

nor is this right restricted to unproductive property alone. 
But in order that its exercise may not exceed the bounds of jus- 
tice and conflict with the rights of others, it must be wisely regu- 
lated by the State. The extent and limit of this regulation is the 
common good of the entire community. Not in the mere fact of 
the existence of private capital, but in the neglect of the laws and 
spirit of Christianity, is the cause for the class struggle to be 
found. 

The men most responsible for this in our day are not Marx 
and Engels, not the Lenines and the Trotzkys of Socialist fame, 
but those who abuse the power that has fallen to their share, 
whether Bismarcks or Czars, heartless captains of industry or 
criminal profiteers. Socialism, as embodied in the class struggle, 
is the child of unchristian autocracy and unrestricted capital. 
The Divine right of kings and the unlawful use of property are 
doctrines equally obnoxious to the Church and have ever fallen 
under her severest condemnation. The former has been used 
against her by Protestant princes, the latter has brought her 
trouble through even her own members. In place of these 
things, abhorred by her, she bids us love God above all things 
and our neighbor as ourselves, while on the State she enjoins the 
duty of seeking in all its laws the common good. If capital, 
labor and the State agree to observe these her teachings, the 
class struggle is ended. There can be no other solution. 
JosepH Huss tern, S.J. 





NOTE AND COMMENT 
Society to Help the Devastated 
Churches of France 

HE Bishop of Arras with his companions, representing te 
French Episcopate, recently visited the headquarters of the 
Society to Help the Devastated Churches of France at the Con- 
vent of Marie Réparatrice. Within his own diocese more than 
300 churches have been utterly ruined, forcing the great popu- 
lations of these districts to dispense with the consolation of 
Mass, or of even having a place, as the Bishop expressed it, 
‘to weep and pray in.” In a speech of thanks and appreciation 
he reminded the society of the privilege accorded to them, for 
“in vesting the ministers of the Church they were really clothing 
the Great High Priest, Christ Himself.” He spoke of the suf- 
ferings of France and the intense desire of the people for the 
restoration of their churches, and appealed to the well-known 
generosity of the American nation. He “dared” to suggest this 
opportunity for real and practical assistance because of the 
magnificent response Americans had already given to their 
Sister Republic. The*society, recently organized, will devote its 
energy to the making of vestments and altar furnishings and 
will seek to interest those who may wish to rebuild, entirely or 
in part, one of the ruined churches of France, so that French 
Catholics may soon again possess their edifices of devotion. 

It is a charity of the highest order. 


How He First Saw 
Marshal Foch 
OR the following letter we are indebted to the Tidings of 
Los Angeles. It was written to his parents by Daniel W. 
Evans, a non-Catholic “liberty boy” in the ambulance service 
abroad, and tells how he first saw Marshal Foch: 


I know it will be of special interest to you to know that 
[ have seen the man to whom all the Allied world is look- 
ing to stop any little stroll that Fritizie wants to take in 
this direction—General Foch. Where? When?’ How? 

It happened during a certain critical period when his 
name was on everyone’s lips. He is an intensely religious 
man, and because of this, and my insatiate desire to see 
everything of interest, I first saw him in a great and ancient 
cathedral that I had heard of. I did not know who he 
was—did not even know that he was in the town, but | 
was attracted by the tall, gray-mustached man, clad in a 
huge blue military great coat, wearing no decorations but the 
heavy gold leaf of the general’s rank. Accompanied by 
a single officer he came quietly up the aisle and knelt in 
prayer before a shrine. 

The generalissimo, commander of the armies of democ- 
racy, praying for Divine guidance and help in overthrow- 
ing the powers of autocracy. Impressive? Well, rather! 

Later, while wandering about rather aimlessly in the 
market place, I noticed a sudden stiffening of backs—offi- 
cers, soldiers, civilians, women and children—the whole 
square came to attention; hats came off, hands flew to the 
salute, and all eyes were turned toward the other end of 
the square, where the magnificent soldier whom I had seen 
in the cathedral was entering from a side street. 

“Oui est-il?” I asked a French poilu beside me. “Le 
General Foch,’ he answered, in a voice that was caressing 
and reverential at the same time: 

Zip! I came to the salute so quickly that I surprised 
myself, but in time to do homage to the Idol of the 
World. Smiling, bowing, and returning our salutes, men 
and women alike, he walked past us, attended by the lone 
officer. 

Can you imagine “Von Hindy” going out for a walk 
attended by anything less than the German general staff, 
and a regiment of infantry with fixed bayonets? I 
felt as did the others when they saw him, French, Eng- 
lish and Americans alike, that with such a man to direct 
our forces, defeat is imposstble. 

In this description we recognize the same gallant commander 
who places more faith in the prayers and Communions of the 
children of France and the Allied nations than in all his tactical 
skill. “I am still depending on the prayers of the children. 


Ask them to go to Communion for me again and again.” 
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